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RUVIEW OF NEW BOOES. 


Forget me Not ; A Christmas and New Yeat’s 
Present for 1825. London, R. Ackermann. 


England to adopt the continental. plan of 
roviding a work of this class worthy of 
ing ofered to the refined and_jntelligent, 
at the season when we are in. the habit of 
reminding our young and fair friends, by 
such gifts, that we ‘* Forget them,not ;” and 
he las this year, in point of time, taken the 
lead of those who have followed his.excellent 
example and multiplied volumes, of.a similar 
saya imgese * it comapsged aaa 
» a try pocket book, or..an absurd 
sienna formed the sum of our choice in 
this way ; and notwithstanding, the pro- 
digious sale of Annuals of a higher description, 
in Germany, France, and other; Countries, it 
never seemed to have been suggested to 
British enterprise, that the righes,of litera- 
ture, the graces of poetry, the adornments of 
the Fine Arts, and the gratifcalion of taste, 
were — to meet wi ite as popu- 
Tar @ market. among -us, “4 periment 
# ‘at Jast tried, and, as, might.have been 
completely. sucgeed: In pur- 
it, we are sorry to »1% 

. heck enceuntered 
i in the-present j 


of a.drawback’ 
eS 






exertions, .. 


extensive printi ase by 
a tion ‘of the Forget me Not for 
wid it mast have cost isfinife wouble 


? ° 

to tepair the lose so ably-as been ‘done. 
But s sill the effect is visible in ae Ecerasings 
of whiich, except the frontispiece; which is 
extremely well, we cannot say any thing 
very complimentary. The Lovét’s Tomb is 
decidedly bad—the Dying Soldier, unmarked 
by any superior quality—the Two Pilgrims in 
Grey, only a little better—and the others, 
except Sacontala, and the Falis of Gavarnie, 
unworthy of distinction as productions of Art. 
With regard to the literary contents, we 
may state that:the character is more mixed. 
There are, among about fifty articles of which 
they consist, several of great beauty ; some 
of very considerable merit ; and only a few 
of an inferior order. The admirable auto- 
biography.of Ferdinand Franck (begun last 
year) is unfortunately among the losses which 
could not be supplied till next season. But 
there are good things in its place, which 
may teach the patient to bear with the dis- 
Appointment. From these we could most 
willingly copy part of. a tale entitled The 
Alcazar of Seville, by the Author of Doblado’s 
Letters ;* but onr extracts, must be brief, 
and we shall commence with an exquisite 
little poem on the Frontispiece, from the pen 
of L. E. L., whom Mr. Ackermann is fortu- 
nate enough to rank among his contributors 
for ne fewer than five pieces in prose and 
verse. 
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— 
-s* _ The Parting Charge. 
1 e8é the white sails of thy ship, 
‘The blue depths‘of the sea ; 
1 the wind sweep o’er the wave 
b thee, love, from me. «= 
flag shines in the crimson sau, 
w setting in the brine: 
y sun will set to-morrdw:there, { 
t light no,sail of thine ! } 
Ye, with to-morrow’s evening star, | 
im I'll seek this spot}; ~ | 
*fyvas here I fave my parting charge, . 
My last—“ Forcer me Not!” |, | 
Avound my neck there is a:band, 
SI of. thy dark hair; : 
Its links guard my heart’s dearest prize, 
A broken sie they bear. { 
A ike pledge hangs —_ thy breast, 
"Phe last sweet gift love gave, he 
We broke that ring, we twined that hair 
Wpon a maiden’s grave; 
A who ‘of broken vows— 
can loye'be forgot ?)° 
A. fitting shrine.for faithful hearts 
To sigh—‘** ForcET ME Not!” 
How can I bear to think on all 
“The dangers thou must brave ? 
M will deem each gale a storm, 
le thou art on the wave. 


we my young heart will cling to all 
sat beatles of thine or thee! 












t thy favourite floweys, 
favourite tree 
! be'shade or shine, 
Hed te ty hen’ Seach ig” 
on UF ie; our worts— . 
» “Our fond * Forcet me Nor!” 
‘Nay, pray thee, Mother, let me gaze 
Upon-ehat iijeant sail ; . | 
What matters that my eye is dim, 
Or that my cheek is pale! 
And tell me not ’tis vain to weep 
For him who is away ; 
That sighs nor tears will speed the flight 
Of but a single\day : 
It is not that I hope to bring 
My Sailor to our;cot, 
But who can:say and yet not weep— 
Farewell !—** ForGet ME Not!” 
A dramatic scene, a pathetic prose tale, and 
two other poems from the same hand, are 
among tlfe foremost ornaments of the Forget 
me Not, and are,not likely soon to he for- 
gotten by its readers. Sacontala, an Eastern 
poetic tale, also possesses merit, and seems 
an imitation of Mr. Croly, but is too long for 
us to quote; instead of it we select two 
shorter productions, of considerable beauty, 
the one by a Mr. Meadows, and the other by 
Mr. Wiffen. 


SONG. 
O lady, leave thy silken thread 
And flowery tapestrie, 
There’s living roses on the bush, 
And blossoms on the tree ; 
Stoop where thou wilt, thy careless hand 
Some random bud will meet ; 
Thou canst not tread but thou wilt find 
The daisy at thy feet. 


"Tis like the birthday of the world, 
When Earth was born in bloom; 


Mr. Bowring and Mr. 


Thee ’s crimson buds, and white and blue— 

The very rainbow show’rs 

Have turn’d to blossoms where they fell, 

And-sown the earth with flow’rs: 

There ’s fairy tulips in the East, 

The garden of the sun; 

The very streams refiect the hues, 

And blossom as they run: 

While movn opes like a crimson rose, 

Still wet with pearly show’rs ; 

Then, lady, leave the silken thread 

Thou twinest into flow’rs! 

LETRILLA, 

Soft wind, that go’st flying, and murmuring too, 
The delightful world over, with nothing to do! 
Play me a tune with the elm-leaves above, 
Whilst the maid sleeps whom so dearly I loyé, 
To-day, pleasant wind, thou must. give sweet 

repose 
To a beautiful creature who very well knows 
To make me long vigils of tenderness keep, 
But knows not to lull my sad sorrows asleep ; 
Come, win thee my favour, since thou wakest too, 
Flying all the world over, with nothing to do ; 
Play me a tune with the elm-leaves above, 
Whilst the maid sleeps whom so dearly I love. 
Thou who midst the green leaves gaily sing’st at 
a guess 
Of my past happy fortune and present distress, 
Fresh, grateful, and straying, the whole summer 
through, , 
‘This delightful world over, with nothing to do ! 
Play me a tune with the elm-leaves above, 
Whilst the maid sleeps whom so dearly I love. 
Mr, Montgomery and Mr. Bernard Barton 
are also contributors; but while the former 
has‘not been eminently happy, thevigtter has 
gone too mucli ‘itito worn-out subjects t6 He 
rable to make an ‘impression with them. 
entry Neele are very 
nearly in the same’predicament; 'while a 
Flora, and other Anonimes (besides two or 
three with names which we refrain from 
mentioning) fill‘ up withéut augmenting the 
beauties of the volume. There are, however, 
some good translated ‘pieces; a curious, 
though not very captivating, German story 
(the: Rational Lunatic;) and a well told, 
though not. very novel, Oriental story— 
(Ademdai.) Two little poems we observe 
(Veneziana and The Thirty-First of Decem- 
ber) purporting to be original, having new 
signatures, are taken from our Literary 
Gazette, in which they appeared several 
years ago. 

Upon the whole, it will appear from our 
criticising this publication like a regular 
work, that we consider it to be of more im- 
portance than was even necessary to recom- 
mend it to every encouragement, It is a fit 
and elegant present; and will delight the 
receiver, while it does credit to the donor. 





TABLETTES RomaAines, &c.—A Picture of Mo- 
dern Rome ; containing Facts, Anecdotes, and 
Observations, on the Manners, Customs, Cere- 
monies, and Government of Rome. By a 
Frenchman who recently resided in that 
City. 1 vol. 8vo. pp. 260. ‘ 

Tue number of Travel writers bids fair soon 





The light is made of many dyes, 





* We only postpone it till next week. 


The air is all perfume ; 


to exceed that of travel readers; every Miss 





i A ITS See 


. eyes and examines for himself, no matter 
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a 
has her Album, and by the aid of the Guides 
through France and Italy, a volume of Travels 
is soon cooked up. There isa family likeness 
runs through them all, and they all have, as 
the French term it, un gout du terroir (a 
smack of their origin.) The author who only 
telis us what we knew before, tells us no- 
thing; and, however pretty he may fancy his 
name in print, or his portrait fronting the 
title-page, his doom is inevitab!e—he sinks to 

oblivion ere he has well risen from it. 

But where an anthor brings an original 
mind to the task—where he sees with his own 


however beaten the path may be, or how.many 
may have trod it before him,—the landscape 
under his touches acquires new charms, and 
discovers beauties we had not before observed. 
Of this class, and it is one of the greatest 
compliments we can pay him, is the author 
of the travels under our consideration. He 
modestly concealed his name; but the Police 
of Paris seems to have an excellent nose, and 
ferreted him out as M. Santo Domingo, and 
brought him to its tribunal for having spoken 
irreverently of the Jesuits, or, as now some- 
times ¢alled, Peres de (a Foi, under which title 
they are establishing themselves extensively 
‘in France. He found that in his professions 





of faith he had reckoned without his host; 
and that the Jesuits of Rome, the Cordicoles 


and Péres de la Foi of Paris, were all of ene| 


family, and animated by an esprit de corps, 
which, armed with the secular power, can 


bills, emanating from the Quirinal, permits. 
gaiety and rejoicings, Folly bursts her annual 
shimbers, and awakes with a start at the 
sound of her own bells. Religion sighs at 
the sight of her deserted temples and the 
cortege of Paganism, which seems to resume 
in triumph the possession ¢f its ancient-patri- 
mony..- - - The populace, in crowds, seem 
agitated like-the waves under the empire of 
the winds; every one hastens his prepara- 
tions for the Carnival; the gravest magi- 
strates meditate only pleasure; the Pulpit 
and the Bar adjourn their most important af- 
fairs; Law and Religion retire from the noisy 
scene 5 every one procures masks and dis- 
guises; pious personages change their black 
and scarlet for Harlequin’s dress, and snbsti- 
tute cat’s skin for ermine. - --- 

“ Benedict the 14th, who, a little ‘time 
before his election, said to the Cardinals, 
* Sceghiete mi, avrete un buon coglione ;’ dis- 
guised himself as a quack doctor during the 
Carnival; the doctor’s cap replaced the Car- 
dinal’s hat ; and he played his part so well, 
that he seemed as if made for the part. It 
was lucky for him he was elected Pope.” 

The author of this paragraph was not so 
in as Benedict, for he is now expiating 
in Prison, among other offences, the crime of 
haying written it. 

** Were it permitted to an ancient Roman, 
who has-been dead these two thousand years, 
(he continues,) to resume the mask of exist- 


jence for an hour, and nringle in the crowd, 


make the audacious tremble, who dare to/forgetiul of the past and careless of the fu- 
assail them. But with these matters of con- ture, intoxicated with the joy of the moment, 


troversial hostility we have little to do, and 
rather look elsewhere. 

The author enters Rome penetrated with 
‘various sentiments: the repose, for which it, 
is remarkable, charms him: “If the soli- 
‘tude of her grand ruing be not respected, at 
least their silence is so. - - - If 1 enter pri- 


vate or public edifices, the tranquillity is still, 


wiore obseryable. Every where Study, which 


the trop! 
Alvidher ; is‘seated immersed in thought be- 
tore. fragments of architecture and sculpture ; 
every where fragments are models :—frem 
all points of the globe, the Fine Arts send 
aleputations to Rome, to study and carry back 
with them the laws of genius, graven on the 
guins of monuments, as formerly Rome her- 
self sent deputies to Athens, to make the 
peaceful conquest of the code of human wis- 
adom.”—The School of Great Britain, we trust, 
will soon be enabled to take a prominent 
rt in this glorious emulation. At Paris 
there is every year prizes offered for the best 
compositions, by young artists, in painting, 
sculpture, and architecture; and the youth, 
whose merits are so distinguished as to gain a 
grand prize, is sent to Rome, and maintained 
there during five years at the expense of Go- 
wernment. Can it be deubted, that a similar 
system would be attended with the happiest 
effects in London? The expense wonld not 
exceed one thousand pounds per annum, and 
the advantages. would be incalculable. But, 
rhaps, the encouragement of the Anglo- 
toman Academy—which we have ardently 
recommended, and to which we have also 
been enabled so largely to contribute in a 
‘pecuniary way—may be better adapted to 
cour constitution and opinions. 

The calm and tranquillity, the sister of 
meditation (to which we have alluded,) does 
mot hold*a perpetual reign at Rome. The 
Carnival {carne rale, farewell flesh,) bursts 
orth in clamour, At the moment the posting- 

44 = 1S. — ; -~ 
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hies of the Romans prevent: from | 


—what would he think of this bustle?, He 


|would fancy himself in the midst of the Lu- 


percalia and the Bacchanalia, and, deceived 
as to the glory of the City by the appearance 
¥f its ancient pleasures, he would return, and 
say to the Pompeys and tle Cesars, that their 
Geds continued to be honoured, and that their 


| Rome-still existed.” 


‘Various are the amusements of the Carni- 


not fancy, gentle reader, that it at all résem- 
bles Newmarket; the Roman horses have no 
riders. Madame de Stael, who observed the 
moral and physical world through the prism 
of her imagination, astonished at tie speed 
and emulation of the horses, says, ‘ Jt alarms 
me; they seem ideas under the form of an animal.’ 

“If the author of Corinna had gone a little 
nearer, she would have discerned that the 
horses burn with so much ardour for glory, 
by means of a wick run between the skin and 
the flesh, and which is set fire to at the mo- 
ment of starting ; they are besides harnessed 
with: sounding tin plates, which act upon 
them as whip and spurs.” 

Fotmerly, it was not quadrupeds, but bipeds 
which ran to amuse the people: they forced 
the Jews, by means of the compelle intrare, to 
run in sacks; and the multitude was amused 
with their frequently tumbling down. The 
Jews disliking this exercise, asked and ob- 
tained the permission to substitute horses, on 
condition of their paying all expenses; which 
is the case at present under ‘the government 
of Pius vu. The Jews have the good sense 
not to complain of the impost; if they dared 
to do it, they would be reminded of their con- 
duct in the time of Pilate ;—they would be 
reminded that, in several countries, particu- 
larly in Dalmatia, from Good Friday to Easter 
Sunday, the people destroy their shops, and 
stone them if they dare to put their noses 
into the street.” 








Carnival is terminated by the moccoleiti, 


yal, amongst which -horse-racing is one: do. 


AND 
———— rrr 
or.smaH lighted tapers, which every one is 


)obliged to have ; at asignal of the Police, they 


are all extinguished, and then—carne vale! 

Our author has not an elevated idea of 
Roman society. He is no admirer of the 
Improvisatori ;‘ the best, of them, he says, 
“ seems less a poet than astathe of Mem- 
non.” He adds, that .‘‘ what is least spoken 
of is religion. And when they ask you what 
curiosities you have seen, they are sufe to 
make the Pope of the number: and as all thexe 
bring them money, hence it was that they 
sighed at Napoleon carrying off the Pope, as 
they did at the loss of the Apollo Belvidere, 
and the Laocoon ;: and they hailed his return 
within their walls with the same transports 
of joy, as they saluted the return of the 
Laocoon and Apollo.” 

The Forum, however, inspires our author 
with more elevated thoughts, and makes him 
forget all his dislikes. 

_‘* This multitude of columns, of triumphal 
arches, and temples, which the eye embraces 
simultaneously, appear to lend each other a 
mutual aid against the efforts of destruction. 
Elsewhere we only find dispersed members 
of the old Colossus of the City of the Cesars; 
but in the Forum, Roman grandeur is yet 
standing, although mutilated by time : these 
columns, at once so solid and so elegant, 
which bear so lightly their superb entabla- 
tures, formed part of the Temples of Concord 
and Victory; those monuments, in the vici- 
nity of each other, gave to the Romans this sa- 
lutary lesson,—that concord, thesole strength 
Of nations, is the surest guarantee of victory. 
Thus the Romans knew how to make the very 
stones eloquent: Architecture ‘addressed it- 
self alike to the mind-and the senses; and the 
citizens, excited to virtue by the very arrange- 
ments of their pompous edifices, became pe- 
netrated with the double harmony of the Fine 
Arts and elevated sentiments.” 

M. Santo Domingo, uftet this burst, which 
‘Is more fanciful than solid, reverts to the 
object of his intense antipathythe Church 
ot Rome. Of this we shalt give but one very 
brief example: he says— 

“« The tntinite number of churches is ome of 
the most efficient causes of the decline of the 
religion of Constantine (which is the name I 
give to the religion of Rome,) whose maxims 
and practice are diametrically opposite to 
those of the Gospel. ‘The Gospel is the friend 
ot the people,—the consoler of the poor. The 
religion ot Rome, on the contrary, considers 
all nations as great flocks, made to be shorn 
or eaten, according to the good pleasure of 
the shephérds: for her the golden lever is 
the lever of Archimedes: The favours of the 
Church are only showered on those who pay: 
with money we may purchase the right to com- 
mit perjary and: murder, and be the greatest 
villains, at so much per crime, according to 
the famous tariff, printed at Romé, entitled, 
Taxes of the Apostolic Chancery.”* 

We must now take leave of this woik, the 
author of which passes in review every thing 
interesting in Rome, relative to the arts, se- 
ciety, and manners. His pictures are always 
animated; and there is such a verisimilitnde 
about them, that one feels they are drawn on 
the spot. His details are oftentimes highly 

* We have copied this tirade for the sake of append- 
ing a note to it of a transaction within the last two 
months. The Pope has ordered the sale of certain prints 
by Mare Antonio, after Raphael, to cease ; and com- 
manded the plates themselves to be destioyed, the naked 
nymphs shocking his delicacy!! Rome indeed ‘must be 
changing her charecter, since the free Goddess ef the 








Fine Arts is turning prude, and the Heatheg Amateur a 
modern Saint, . 
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‘signed » the Cardinal de la Genga, the 


‘of his diligence, we are unable to praise either 
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eurions, and his descriptions piquant; and 
not the least so is the bastinado of a poor 
« Publican,” who had given a heretic Eng- 
lishman some eggs and milk for his breakfast 
during Lent; the: redoubtable Caralletto (a 
wooden horse,) was brought before his door, 
he was mounted on it, stretched on his belly, 
and received twenty-five strokes with an 
instrument furnished by a slaughtered bull. 
Our atithor cites the ordinance, which is 


present Pope!! 


Select Proverbs of all Nations: illustrated with 
Notes and Comments, §c. By Thos. Fielding. 
18mo. pp. 216. London 1824. Longman & Co. 

We cannot but say that there is a great deal 

of wisdom in this little volume, and a great 

deal of contradiction, for even the wise do 
not always agree! As for Mr. Fielding’s 
part of the affair, however much we approve 





his arrangement, his accuracy, his taste, his 
delicacy, or his illustrations. Indeed with 


regard to the latter we may observe, that a} 


man may deal out a thousand proverbs with- 

out acquiring sufficient sense to expoun one 

of them properly ; but as we intend ruuniag 
ever this book, our meaning will be more 

particularly explained as ‘we proceed. 3 
’ Ray, Kelly, Mackintosh, Dubois, Veneroni, 

Collins, Nares, Gross, and D’Israeli, have 

been consulted with advantage for this col- 
lection ; and we come, chiefly through their 
instrumentality, to the first division of ‘Se- 
lect Provérbs of all Nations.” Most of these 
are given alphabetically, withoat comment ; 
but others are sometimes made texts by the 
compiler—thus :  & 

«© A deed done has an end:—/talian. 

" This is one instanee; among: many in Jtalian history, 

of the great influence of proverbs in the affairs of that 
le, The two faniilies of the Amadei and the 
berti, froma of the consequences, long sus- 
ded the revenge. they meditated on the younger 
vondelmonte, for the affront he had put upon them 
in breaking off his match with a young lady of their 
family, and martying abother. At length, Moscha 
Lamberti, suddenly rising, exclaimed, in two pro- 
verbs, that ‘Those who consideredeverg thing would 
never conclude on any thing!’ closing with the pro- 
verbial saying—Cosa faita capoha!: ‘a deed done 
has an end!” ‘This seated the fatal determination, 
and was long held in mournful remembrance by the 
‘Tuscans, as the cause and beginning of the bloody fac- 
tions of the Guelphs'and the Ghibellins. Dante has 
immortalized the energetic expression in a scexe of the 
Inferno: 
Then one, 
Maim’d of each hand, uplifted in the gloom 
The bleeding stamps, that they, with gory spots, 
Sullied his face, ahd cried—“ Remember thee 
Of Moscha too—I who, alas! exclaim’d, 
* Thé deed once done, there is an end’—that prov’d 
A seed of. sotrow to the Tascan race.” 

Milton, too, adopted this celebrated Italian proverb ; 
whea deeply engaged in writing “‘ ‘The Defence of 
the People,” and warned that it might terminate in 
his blindness, he nyt concluded his work, ex- 
elaiming, although the fatal prognostication had been 
accomplished, Cosafatta capo ha! 


Building is a sweet impoverishing. 
Our forefathers seemed to consider building a very un- 
ptofitable.speculation. They had many proverbs to 
the same effect : 
He who buys a house ready wrought, 
Has many a pin and nail for nought. 
The French too say, ‘ A house ready made, and a wife to 
make.’ times have altered, if one may judge from 
the present rage for building in the vicinity of London, 
and in the country. , 


God deliver me from a man of one book. 
Spanish.—Dios me libre de hombre de un hbro. 
‘Phat is, from a person wio has studied only one subject, 


and is constantly referring to it, to the fatigue of his 


auditors. 


We should think the more obvious sense 


the true explanation; namely, that the single} evi! 
book, no matter if it embraced fifty subjects, 


notice as the hen’s single chick, in another 
proverb. But our illustrator is more in his 
element in the next : 
Justasit falls,quoth the wooer tothe maid, Seotch, 
Kelly gives a ludicrous a¢count of the origin of this 
saying. A courtier went to wooa maid; she was 
dressing supper with a drop at her nose ; she asked 
him if he would stay all night, he answered, Just as it 
falls: meaning. if the drop fell among the meat he 
would be aiff; if it fell by, he would stay. 
But ne sutor, (the saying is somewhat 
musty,) he again ventures too far, and gets 
out of his depths—Ez. gr. 
Hospitality to the exile, and broken bones to the 
oppressor.— Gaelic. 
A noble sentiment, worthy to be engrayen on the ban- 
ners of Engtand, and form the basis of her foreign and 
domestic policy. We have greatly degenerated from 
the virtues of our remote progenitors. The ancient 
Gael, even in their fastnesses and mountains, were 
more generous than their descendants in all their 
opulénce and grandeur. ‘They had no Alien Bills—no 
midnight arrests—no espionage to fright the stranger 
from their shores, or render his abode there pre- 
carious. “ They did not unite with oppressors, or, by a 
suspicious neutrality, countenance their injustice ; 
they threw o their duors to the exile, and broke 
the bones of the oppressor. The sentiment is so mag- 
eee, it seems worth preserving in the original 
xaelic ; 
“ Fialachd dh? an f hogarrach, ’s enamhan brist dh’an 
eacorach.”’ = 
We are quite delighted with our: worthy 
writer’s enthusiasm ; but quite sorry that any 
worthy writer should write, and moreover 
cause to be printed, such silly nonsense. In 
his own Introduction he tells us, with much 


the condition of the ancient Giel from their 
short sayings.and.apophthegms--that they were 


tling in a land of “ melancholy, superstition, 


Algerines or Icelanders from even tou 
on such inauspicious shores ; and yet our phi- 


originality. 


lain: 





with i ity.’ Not in England 


country lost the | ye to levy contribations, to rob 
and murder, wit! 


cursed,’ out of the pale of the law and justice too. 
He that wears black must hanga brush at his back 





with which are associated ideas of cant and law, o 


Secondly, it is a grave and melancholy costame. 
is long since gravity was considered a t 
intellect (a part, by the by, of the ‘ 
Ancients,’) and why should a black coat indicate su 
. perior. holiness, learning, or respectability? It i 


a 








was as everlasting an object of solicitude and 








we presume. Ht is long since t ¢ aristocracy of this 


impunity. Thank God, the highest were te be scen for many yollrs ia 
awe in the kingdom (except the King, who, the 

ishops say, can do no wrong,) cannot raise a finger 
against the lowest, without being amenable to the 
laws. The case is different in Ireland, if Mr. Wake- 
‘field be correct; but that has long been a‘ spot ac- 


To clean off the dust, which it shows more than any 
colour. Men, or rather boys and nionkeys, are very ¥ 
imitative creatures. ‘I'he King, on one occasion, was | A Kent-street distress.—Surrey. 

Yeported in the newspapers to have had on a black | A mode of distress formerly practised on the’ pdot filin- 
stock, and ever since black stocks have been worn,| bitants of Kent-street; on non-payment, the feit- 


lawn. sleeves, wigs, and gowns, ull of which I a. the London apothecaries used to make asammet éx- 
of sapetior 
isdom of: the 


et a colour that tends to excite gloomy ideas (the 
imself being black,) and there are, certainly, z 
t subjects of melancholy in this world without | He may remove Mort-stone-—Devonshire. — » 
any artificial creations that way. My last objection | A saying of one whois master of his wife. Mort-stope 
to it is philosophical, and applies only to hot weather, 


An editor ought to be whipt for spoiliiig, As 
far as his own shallow foppery could, a book 
of good old saws, by interpolating it with 
such abominable stupidity and empty cox- 


combry. How much better are the honest 

roverbs themselves ! 

He that lies down with dogs must rise up with 

fleas.—Jtal. 

He is worth nae weel that can bide nae wae.—Sco. 

He that is ill to himself will be good to nobody. 

Scotch. 

If wise men play the fool, they\do it with ‘a 

vengeance. 

If you would have a good servant take neither a 

kinsman nor a friend. 

It is an ill cause the lawyer thinks shame 0’.-Sco. 

It is not easy to straight in the oak the crook 

that grew in the sapling. —Gaelit, 

It is dear bought that is bought with prayers.-Jéa/. 

It is‘a bad action that success catihot justify. 

or Ss of my debts unless You mean to pay 
them. 

Sampson was a strong man, yet he could not pay 
money before he had it. 

Wine in the bottle doth not quench thirst.—Jtal. 

If the best man’s faults were written on his fore- 

head, it would make him pull his hat over his 

eyes.— Gaelic. 

A hog upon trust, grunts till he is paid for. , 

These, and hundreds such as these, are 

golden maxims if left unimproved ; but Master 

Fielding, like the owner of the goosé which 

laid golden eggs, would not leave well alone, 


semblance of truth; that “ it is easy to collect | CXCePt, and we regret to make the exception, 


when he met with axioms couched in the 
grossly valgar language which was familidr 


: AR former times, but which modern refine- 
a melancholic people, simple, superstitious— ped , . 
and living enveloped in mountains and mist.” Then has rendered utterly unfit for repetition. 
Who the deuce, then, would have thought h ~~“, which he ought to have rejected, he 
of adding Alien Bills to keep people from set-| "95 frequently given in all their original 


coarseness, as if he had meant to piblish in 


mountains and mists”? Why, its constitution, Wapping or St. Giles’, instead of the well- 


. ‘ behaved neighbourtiood of Paterhoster-row ! 
habits, and climate, were enough-to ouetee We have also to blame him for fépell 


tidiis,in 
various places, of the same proverb, and for 


losopher of proverbs talks of generous Giels pro carelessness in seyeral of his quotations, 
not resorting. to Aliem Bills against a wotld as the others could not with pronriets be 
which would not come near them ; midnight tticnlarized propriety De, 
arrests where there was neither property nor yoy wei 

Wen gate aan ereetstanttgeR%s|and censure, of 60 ght & fork; and fs 
to bespeak a pair of corduroy patitaloons. ‘te nf mat te hese coe oe fa be and ad dth . 
These reflections are precious drivelling; and followi i efit Make. { 
yet we have more of the same illustrious |‘°/OW!ME Parce! of illustrations. 


ch, however, are faults not worth being, 


But we have said enough, both in praise 


Of English lecal proverbs, &c, these ate 


The magistrate’s son escapes from every thing. poor ed Kertont oF Crediton aptumiigs Deven 

Spanish, no 5 " 

‘Great men.» says Mr. Collins, ‘too often commit all As a proof of the fineness of Crediton spinning, it is fe- 
sorts of vi 


lated that one hundred and forty threads of woollen 

yarh, spun in that town, were drawn together through 

the eye of'a tailor’s needle; which needle and tlifeads 

atling- t, 
London, in the shop of one Danscombe, at the of 
the Golden Bottle. The discoveries, however, of t 
and Arkwright, have enabled the ff fi e 
present day far to excel ancient Crediton in the fifig- 
ness of spinning. 

A Welch bait.—Weich. 

A short. stop, but no refreshment. Such baits are fre- 
quently given by the natives of the igre ere h 2 their 
keffels, or horses, particularly after climbing a hill. 





dla Arg by every name by ten J he collectors took away the doors of the defaulters, 
in the metropolis. As to myself, I thin an ; os 
odious colour. First, b it isa professional ext, Go to Battersea, to be cut fot the simples. Lord. 


The origin of this saying, which is applied to People t 
overstocked with wit, appears to be this: Former 


eursion to Battersea, to see the medicinal herbs, dalled 
simples, which abounded ia the neighbourh catat 
the proper season. Hence it became proverbiat je 
tell a foolish petson to go to Battersea to be cut for a 
simple, the equivoque being on the word simple, alias 
simpleton. : 





is a huge rock that blocks up the eutranve into Mort’s 
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Bay in this county, which, it is fabled, cannot be re- 
moved bat by a man thoroughly master of his wife. 

When do youfetch the five pounds ?—Dorsetshire. 

A gibe at the Poolites. A rich merchant of Poole is said 

have left five pounds, to be given every year, to set 

up any man who had served his apprenticeship in 

that own on condition that he should produce a cer- 

his honesty, properly authenticated. The 

bequest, it is said, has not yet been claimed ; and it is 

a on water joke to ask the crew of a Poole ship, 

‘ er any one has yet received the tive pounds ?’ 
He'thit gives his goods before he be dead 
Take > amet and knock him on the head. 
Taken the history of one John Bell, who, having 

given all his substance to his children, was by them 
: after he died there was found a mallet, 
ith this inscription :— 

I, John Bell, leaves her a mell, the man to fell, 

Who } his bairns,and keeps nothing to himsell. 

There is a sort of summary of Vulgar 
Errors, not-very copious, but very well as far 
as it goes: for example— 

*‘It is an error that the king signs the 
death-warrant, as it is called, for the execu- 
tion of a criminal; as also, that there isa 
statute which obliges the owners of asses to 
pon. woe ears, lest the length of them should 
— the horses they meet on the road.” 

conclusion, we are sorry to have been 
compelled to speak so harshly to Mr. Field- 
ing; but if he takes the castigation as he 
ought, he will make this volume the founda- 
tion for an expurgated and improved second 
edition, and then he will escape, according to 
the Spanish proverb, 
He that stumbles. twice over one stone, it is no 

wonder if he break his neck. 


om re 





THE OLD ENGLISH DRAMA. 


Tue third Number, as mentioned in our fast 
= — scieoheale oF G. etn and 
- Shirley, ly, if not entirely, by. the 
latter, 83. Tred by Sir Henry Herbert. Who 
the cour were whom it satirized, is now 
as utterly unknown as if these butterflies had 
never existed ; but that, in spite of the an- 
tiquity of its manners and the quaintness of 
its language, it faithfully pourtrayed the follies 
of the age, may be decidedly pronounced, 
‘since if'we only look at the dandies and cox- 
combs of our own day, we must say— 
Change but the names, the scene relates to you.” 
Human nature continues for ever the same, 
_ and is merely shaped into various appearances 


by the different conventional relations of 


_ society and even the vagaries of fashion. Our 
extracts will show something of what these 
consisted nearly two hundred years ago. The 
dramatis persone are, Lord Rainebow, gay, 
but a gentleman of birth and honour; Sir 
Ambrose Lamount, and Sir Marmaduke Tra- 
vers, two varieties of courtiers; Colonel 
Winfield, an honest soldier and successful 
lover, but not over bright in intellect ; 
Mr. Bostock, a bragging coward, always 
boasting ef his noble relatives and exalted 
friends; Mr. Freshwater, affecting the tra- 
velled ass; Mr. Barker, a pseudo cynic; 
Mons. Le Friske, a fashionable dancing- 
master and superintendant of revels; Gud- 
geon and Solomon, two servants; Ladies 


He put m 
Lucina, Rosamond, and Honoria, persons of | No = 3 pray let’s together, gentlemen ; 


rank; and Mrs. Scutilla, Lucina’s maid, as 
usual, an intriguante. All these characters 
are drawn with great discrimination, and 
where not directly contrasted, are yet suffi- 
ciently distinguished from each other by pe- 
culiar and marked traits. Almost. all the 
gentlemen are suitors to Lucina ; but not so 
constant as to be deterred by their fidelity, 
when repulsed by her, from making love to 


ae 


consists in the ladies turning their addresses 


wins Lucina. 


part of their conference : 


Bos. Does she love any body else? 

Mar, 1 know not, 

But she has half a score, upon my knowledge, 
suitors for her favour. 

Bos. Name but one, 

And if he cannot shew as many coats— 

Mar. He thinks he has good cards for her, 

His game well. [and likes 

Bos. Be an understanding knight, 

And take my oe ; if he cannot shew 

As much in heraldry— ; 

Mar. I do not know how rich he is in fields, 

But he is a gentleman. 

Bos. Is he a branch of the nobility > 
How many lords can he call cousin? else 
He must be taught to know he has presum’d 
To stand in competition with me. 

Mar. You will not kill him ? 

Bos. You shall pardon me; 

I havé that within me must not be provok’d, 

‘There be some living now that have been kill’d 

For lesser matters. i 

Mar. Some living that have been kill’d! 

Bos. 1 mean some living that have seen exam- 

Not to confront nobility; ard I [ples, 

Am sensible of my honour. 

Mar. His name is 
Sir Ambrose. 

Bos. Lamount: a knight of yesterday, 

And he shall die to-morrow ; name another. 

Mar, Not so fast, sir; you must take some 

breath. 

1} Bos. 1 care no more for killing half a dozen 

Knights of the lower house; [ méan that are not 

Descended from nobility, than 1 do : 

Fokick any footman; an’ Sir Ambrose wete’. _ 

Kaight of the Sun, king Oberon should not save 

or his queen Mab i 

Enter Sir Ambrose Lamount. 

», Mar. Unluckily he ’s here, sir. 

Bos. Sir Ambrose, 

How does thy knighthood? ha! [thee. 
Amb. ab of honour, well ; I joy to see 
Bos. Sir Marmaduke tells me thou art suitor 

Lady Lucina. [to 
Amb. | have ambition 

To be her servant. 

Bos. Hast? thou’rt a brave knight, and I com- 
Thy judgement. {mend 

Amb. Sir Marmaduke himself leans that way 

too. 

Bos. Why didst conceal it? Come, the more 
But I could never see you there. [the merrier, 

Mar, | hope, 

Sir, we may live. 

Bos. V’ll tell you, a, 

Cupid has given us all one livery ; 

I serve that lady too ; you understand me: 

But who shall carry her, the fates determine ; 

1 could be knighted too. 

_ Amb. That would be no addition to 

Your blood. 

Bos. 1 think it would not; so my lord told me; 
Thou know’st my lord, not the earl, my other ; 
Cousin ; there ’’s a ogg his predecessors 
Have match’d into the blood; you understand 

e upon this lady ; I proclaim 


) 


If she be wise—I say no more; she shall not 
Cost me a sigh, nor shall her love engage me 
To draw a sword, | have vow’d that. 

Mar. You did but jest before. 

Amb. ’Twere pity that one drop 
Of your heroic blood should fall to th’ ground : 
Who knows but all your cousin lords die. 





‘Rosamond and Honoria. The plot chiefly 





Mar. As I believe them not immortal, sir. [all, 
mb. Then you are gulf of honour, swallow 


SSE 
This is very pleasant fooling of such a cox- 


into ridicule, though in the end the Colonel} comb to the top of his bent; but the quizzers 
have no better chance themselves when they 
The Baill opens with Sir Marmaduke andjcome to the lady, who humorous! 
Bostock. The former tells the latter that| plays with them all as an expert angler would 
Lamount is his rival; and the following is|dowith so many gudgeons. But before coming 


enough 


thus far into the. thick of the plot, we must 
exhibit other characters and scenes. Barker 
is thus described by the Colonel to Bostock, 
after he and Lord Rainebow have left them : 
Bos. You are acquainted with my lord then, 
Is he not a complete gentleman? his family 
Came in with the Conqueror. 
Col. You had not else been kin to him. [tree. 
Bos. A poor slip, ascion from that honourable 
Col. He is theladies’ idol, they have not leisure 
To say their prayers for him; a great 
Of the new ball. 
Bos. Nay, he’s right, right as my leg, colonel. 
Col. But t’ other gentleman, you do not know 
his inside. 
Bos. {have seen him; he looks Leng <- Ty 
Col. Who! he’s the wit, whom your nobility 
Are much obliged to for his company ; 
He has a railing genius, and they cherish it, 
Flings dirt in every face when he’s i’ the humour, 
And they must laugh, and thank him ; heis dead 
Bos. Will the lords suffer him? e 
Col, Or lose their mirth ; he’s known in every 
science, 
And can abuse ’em all; some have supposed 
He has a worm in’s brain, which at some time 
O’ the moon doth ravish him into perfect mad- 
And then he prophesies, and will depose [ness ; 
The emperor, and set up Bethlem Gabor. [him. 
Bos. He’s dead; I hope he will not conjure for 
Col. His father shall not "scape him nor his 
ghost, nial [passage 
Nor heaven, nor hell, his jest must have free 
He’s gone! and I lose time to talk of him: 
Farewell! your countess may expect too long. 
Bos. Farewell! 2 
When the ladies: quatrél abont the Lord 
here mentioned as theirs‘‘idol,’’ we must 


advancer 


{him, | confess that their language is not so polite as 


it would now be under similar circumstances. 
For example : 
Ros. What is it that exalts you above all 
Comparison? my father was as g 
A gentleman, and my mother has as great 
A spirit. 

on. Then you love him too? 
Ros. *Twill appear 
No greater miracle in me, I take it: 
Yet difference will be, perhaps I may 
Affect him with a better consequence. [too : 
Hon. Your consequence perhaps may be denied 
Why there are no such wonders in your eye, 
Which other compositions do not boast of. 
My lord, no doubt, hath in his travels — 
As modest cheeks, and kiss’d as melting lips. 

Ros. And yet mine are not pale. 

Hon. \t may be, they blush for the teeth be- 

Ros. 1 have read [hind them. 
No sonnets on the sweetuess of your breath. 

Hon. "Tis not perfumed. 

Ros. But I have heard your tongue exalted 
Highly commended. \ {much, 

Hon. Not above your forehead, _ 

When you have brash’d away the hairy penterush, 
And made it visible. 

As scolding cannot be very agreeable to 
any one, we abstain from quoting more of this 
long dialogue, which, to speak the truth, some- 
times degenerates into matters and charges 
exceedingly plain! 

The travelled Exquisite* is well shown off by 

* His servant Gudgeon’s exposition by Solomon, is 
still more humorous: 

Sol. A oy of thy travels, for the time is precious ; 

wha 
Things have you seen or done since you left England ° 
Gud. —— leisure to discourse of particulars ; 
ut fir: 
My master and I have run France through ‘and through. 











To furnish the barren parts of Christendom, 


May marry some queen yourself, and get princes 


Sol, T and th ! how is that, man? 
hrovgh rough } how is that, egud. Why; 
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—— 
the railer Barker; and their encounter fur- 
nishes some curious. particulars respecting 
the then silly visitors to foreign parts. 
Bar. And what made you undertake this voyage, 
Sweet Signior Freshwater? 
Fres. An affection ° 
T had to be acquainted with some countries. 
Gudgeon. Give him good words. [rich devices, 
Bar. And you return fraught home with the 
Fashions of steeples, and the situations 
Of gallowses, and wit, no doubt, a bushel. 
What price are. oats in Venice? 
Fres. Signior, 
I kept no horses there, my man and I~ 
Bar. Were asses. 
Fres, How, signior ? 
Gud. Give him good words, a pox take him. 
The ladies also exhibit this puppy. But 
one of the most whimsical qualities in this 
drama is, that no sooner has any of the cha- 
racters played off his superiority, or hoaxed 
another, than he is by some device made to 
feel his own inferiority, and submit to be 
hoaxed himself. Thus, in addition to the 
instances we. have already quoted, Barker, 
who so belabours Freshwater, and in a suc- 
ceeding scene treats Lord Rainebow + and 
the ladies with as light consideration, is im- 
mediately made a:butt of by Honoria and 
Rosamond pretending to fall in love with him. 
For this purpose Honoria flatters his vanity, 
and contrasts him with Lord Rainebow ; 
. Hon. A bubble of nobility! a giddy 
Fantastic lord! I want none of his titles: 
Now, in my imagination, he appears 
| octg ut » and not any part about him [here. 
orth half a. commendation ; would he were 
Bar. You'd make more of him. 
Hon. ‘ThatI might examine, 
And do my judgment right between you two 
now ! [eye 
How mueh he would come short! you: have an 
Worth forty of his, nose of another making; « 


I saw your teeth.c’enmow, compar’d to whielty. 7’ 


His are of the complexion of his comb, - 

{ mean his-box, and il in time be yellower, 
And ask more making clean; you have a show 
Of something on your upper lip; awitch 

Has a philosopher’s beard to him; his chin 
Has just as many hounds as hairs that ever 

My eyes distinguish’d yet; you have a body 
And not unpromising ; in his slashes one 


Gud. Why, once forward, and once backward, (that’s 
through and through. 
Sol. "Twas but a cowardly part to run a kingdom 
through backward. 
Gud. Not with our horses, Solomon, not with our 
horses. 
+ Bar. So, so, youve a precious time on’t. 
Lord R. Who can help it, Frank, if ladies will 
Be wild, repentance tame ’em! for my part, 
I court not them, till they provoke me to’t. 
Bar. And do they both atfect you ? 
Lord R. So they say, 
And did justify it to my face. 
Bar. And you did praise their modesty ? 
Lord R. I confess Pprais’d them 
Both, when I saw no remedy. 
Bar, You did, and they believ’d? 
Lord R. Religiously. 
Bar. Do not, 
Do not believe it, my young ford, they *I! make 
Fools of athousand such ; they do not love you. 
Lord R. Why, an’t shall please your wisdom ? 
Bar. They are women ; 
‘That ’s a reason, and may satisfy you. 
They cannot love a man. 
Lord R. What then ? 





Bar. Themselves ; 
And all little enough; they have a trick 
To conjure with their eyes, and perhaps raise 
A masculine spirit, bat lay none. 
Lord R. Good Cato, 
Be not over-wise now ; what’s the reason 
‘That-women are not sainted in your calendar ? 
You have no frosty constitution. 
Bar. Would you were half so honest, 
Lord R. Why a woman 
May love thee one day. 
Bar. Yes, when I make legs 
And faces like such fellows as’you are, 


May see through him, and, for his legs, they both 
Would. but make stuffing for one handsome 
stocking ; [him ! 
They’re a lord’s, I will be sworn; I dote upon 
I could wish somewhat ; but I’m sorry, sir, 

To trouble you so much; all happy thoughts _ 
Possess you. [evit. 


And the cynic absolutely goes to M. Le Friske, 
with whom he is caught and laughed at taking 
lessons in dancing.t The disgraces falling 
on each are full of spirit—thus: the braggard 
Bostock, after he had suffered himself to be 
beaten, has been boasting to Lord Rainebow 
how he had discomfited the Colonel, when 
the witnesses to the real fact, Lamount and 
Travers, enter: 
Bos. Now shall I be put to it; this talking will 
undo me. eet? 
Lord R. Pr’ythee tell me, is the Colonel alive 
Amb. Alive, my lord! yes, yes, he’s alive. 
Bos. Did your lordship think absolutely he was 
Lord R. But he is shrewdly wounded? [dead ? 
Amb. No, my lord, 
He is very well, but ’twas your kinsman’s fortune. 
Bos. Pr’ythee ne’er speak on’t. 
Lord R. What? 
Mar. To have a blow, a box on th’ ear. 
Lord R. How? _ Jone. 
Mar, With his fist, and an indifferent fouid 
Bos. Yes, yes, he did strike me, I could have 
told you that ; 
But wherefore did‘he strike ? ask them that. 
Mar. If you would know, my lord, he was our 
To rail upon the lady for abusing us, {orator 
Which I confess he did with lung and spirit, 
When, in the conclusion, the Colonel 
Struck him to the ground. 
Bos. He did so, ’tis a truth. 
Lord R. And did you take it? 
Bos. Take it! he gave it me, my lord; I asked 
But ’tis not yet aries {not for it: 
Lord R., incensed by this vapouring pol. 
troon, dismisses him with noble indignation; 
Bos,.My lord, I take my leave. [done. 
Lord'R. Not yet, cousin; you and I have not 
Bos. What you'please, cousin. 
Lord R. You have cozen’d me too much, 
Bos. 1, my good lord ? 





+ The rage for encouraging foreign instead of native 
artists, in other things as well as dancing, is ridiculed 
in a scene between Freshwater and Lady Rosamond ; 
whence we may learn that in this respect our times 
bring forth no novelty. 


Fres. Madam, I did not think your ladyship 
Had so little judgment. 
Ros. As how, signior ? 
Fres. As to Jet an Englishman draw 
Your picture, and such rare monsieurs in town. 
Res. Why not English ? 
Fres. Oh,by no means, madam, 
They have not active pencils. 
Ros. Think you so! ; . 
Fres. You must encourage strangers while you live, 
It is the character of our nation ; 
We are famous for dejecting our own countrymen, 
Ros. Is that a principle ? 
Fres. Who teaches you to dance > 
Ros. A Frenchman, signior. 
Fres. Why, so; ’tis necessary ; 
Trust while you live the Freachman with your legs, 
Your faces with the Dutch ; ifyou mislike 
Your face, I mean if it be not sufficiently 
Painted, let me commend upon my credit 
A precious workman to your ladyship. 
‘os. What is he ? 
Fres. Not an Englishman, I warrant you ; 
One that can please the ladies every way ; 
You shall not sit with him all day for shadows, 
He has regalias, and can present you with 
Suckets of fourteen-pence a pound, canary, 
Prunellas, Venice glasses, Parmasan, 
Sugars, Bolognia sausages all from Antwerp ; 
But he will make ollapodridos most incomparably, 
Ros. 1 have beard of him; a noble lady 
Told me the other day, that sitting for 
Her picture, sé was stifled with a strange 
Perfame of horns, 
Fres. A butcher told me of °em—very likely. 
Ros. When 1 have need 





Of this rare artist, 1 will trouble you 
For my divections, + - - 


ee anne 
Lord R. Thou most unheard of coward! 
How dare you boast relation to me ? 
Be so impudent as to name, or think upon me, 
Thou stain to honour! Honour ! thou’rt beneath 
All the degrees of baseness, ~ - - 
Bos. Good, my lord! 
Lord R. Be so bafii’d 
In presence of pons mistress! *tis enough 
To make the blood of all thou knowest suspect- 
And I'll have satisfaction. fed, 
Bos. My lord! 
Lord R. For —- of my name in ordinaries,: 
I’th’ list of others whom youmake your privilege, 
‘To domineer and win applause sométimes) ~ 
With tapsters and threa ~ tobacco,merchauts, 
That worship your gold lace and ignorance ;. 
Stand bare, and bend their hams, when: you 
belch out * 


ap eed, and t’ other cousin in &@ -hoiise, 
Whom, witha yo curse byJuékand Tom, 
For failing you at Fish-street or the Steel-yard. 


Bos. My very good lord. 1¢ 

Lord R. Will you not draw ? — 

Bos. Not against your honour, but you 

_ — And vex my eyes to look on such a 
and-rat 5 

Were all these shames forgotten, how shall I 

Be safe in honour with that noble lady, 

To whom I sinfully commended thee; _‘ [think 

Though ’twere not much, enough to make her 

I am as base as thou art, and the Colonel 

And all that have but heard thee call me cousin 5 

What cure for this, you malt-worm! oh, my soul, 


D’ye hear me thunder and lightning what. . 

Nobility my predecessors boasted, 

Or any man from honour’s stock descended ? 

How many marquesses and earls are number’d 

In their great family? what coats they quarter? 
ow many battles our forefathers fought? 

’Tis poor, and not becoming perfect gentry 

To build their-glories at their fathers’ cost, 

it at their own expense of blood or virtue, * 

1 To. raise them living monuments; our birth 


Purchas’d by others’ fame or sweat, wi 
Our stain, for we inherit nothing truly 
But what our actions make us worthy of ; 
And are you not a precious gentleman ? 
‘Thou art not worth my steel: redeem this love 
Some generous way of undertaking, or 
Thou shalt be given up to boys, and ballads, 
The scorn of footmen, a disgrace more black 
Than bastard; go to the Colonel. 
Bos. 1 will, my lord. [sary 
Lord R. But now, I think of’t, *twill be neces- 
That first you right my honour with the lady: 
You shall carry a letter; you will do’t ? 
Bos. V'll carry any thing. 

Lord R. Expect it presently. [eait. 
Bos. Such another conjuring will make me 
Believe I am illegitimate indeed ; es, 
This came from keeping company with the 

From whom I learnt to roar and run away : 

| know ’tis a base thing to be a coward, 

But ev'ry man’s not born to be a Hercules ; 
Some must be beat that others may be valiant, 


After this quotation, which contains some 
of the finest writing in The Ball, we will not 
return to the ludicrous again; but concinde 


author’s style : 


mented 
In love’s flame, and I the cause? 
Amb. Your beauty hath the power 
To melt a pray bosom; those divine 
Beams would make soft the earth, when rugged 
winter 
Hath seal’d the crannies up with frost; your eye 
Will make the frigid region temperate 
Should you but smile upon’t: account it then 
No wonder if it turn my breast to ashes, 








by another brief but fanciful example of the 


Hon. \s’t possible your heart hath been tor- 
[to Sir dmb. 


How it does blush to knowthee, bragging puppy!” 


‘ 


Is not our own act; honour eys-PTis.. 
Out TH feeds forfeit; and the wethy sui Ne 
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FOSBROKE’S ENCYCLOPEDIA OF ANTIQUITIES. being the oldest. In the most ancient dances, 
@ man and a woman danced together, holding 
each other by the hand or arm; and a k 
was the established fee of the lady’s partner. 
In the time of Queen Elizabeth, at a solemn 
dancing were first the grave measures (as 
now minuets,) then the corrantoes and galli- 
ards; at length to Frenchmore, (or. Trench- 
more,) and the Cushion dance, after which 
all the company danced, Jord.and groom, lady 
and kitchen-maid,without distinction. Before 
the reign of Francis I. they danced abroad to 
Coryatt notices, that the 
uise and his gentle- 


WHEN we noticed the continuation of this 
laborious and useful work in our last Gazette, 
we promised td éxtract a few farther illustra- 
tions from the Numbers 16, 17, and 18, in 
order to put our readers in full possession of 
the plan and execution, And as this object 
may be as well attained within a small com- 
pass as if we devoted whole pages to it, we 
shall now content ourselves with a single ex- 
tract from each of these Numbers, and leave 
it to the public to form its own opinion of the 
variety of intelligence and compression of re- 
searcli which is displayed. 

“DANCING OF THE MIDDLE AGES. The 
Greek Orchgsis, and the Latin Saltatio, though 
if somotinen means dancing, more frequently 
denotes gesture or theatrical action, nor can 
the practice of regular dancing be accounted 
for, perhaps was not possible, before the in- 
vention af the Time Table, or Cantus mensu- 
rabilis, by Franco, in.the twelfth century, or 
earljer.—Notwithstanding, many of the steps 
and figures are extremely ancient; for the 
Horapiee is the Greek Monocheros ; the Riga- 

Dichorog; the orbicular brawl, or 
thread my needle, the Romeka; all which are 
a same as were used in the choruses of the 

»-+As to dancing, such as it was, it was 

usual at weddings. . The women were very 
fond of it on holidays, and accompanied it 
with indelicate songs and gestures. Balls are 
the baldea of this age, and choree of the 
Chroniclers, Dancing even in the church and 
church-yard was very common. Gipsies were 
among the itinerant dancers, a custom now 
lost.—Girls used to play upon the cittern and 
dance tothe music. Dancing upon one foot 
was common among the Anglo-Saxon glea- 
men; the women especially practised it,:and 
rhaps thus acquired the name of , 
‘danced*in difficult attitudes ‘singty, to 
music of two flutes and a lyre; the action 
partaking rather of ease and elegance of nio- 
tion, than of leaping or contortion. A female 
dances and recedes from a bear, purposely 
irritated by the scourge of the showman, and 
unmuzzled, There were burlesque dances ; 
dancing by young women in difficult atti- 
tudes ; dancing upon a table by one person, 
in quaint postures and gesticulations, which 
much delighted Edward 11. Girls dance upon 
the shoulders of jesters, who are playing upon 
the bagpipe and walking. The London ser- 
vants in the twelfth century used to dance be- 
fore their masters’ doors. 

. © Plutareh mentions a trial for dancing, a 
cake the prize.—In Ireland, on the patron day, 
in most parishes, and also at Easter, a cake, 
with: a garland of meadow flowers, is ele- 
vated by a circular board upon a pike, apples 
being stuck upon pes around the garland. 
Men and women ‘dance round, and they 
who hold out longest win the prize. 

_** Ont ancestors used to keep the sport up 
till midnight, and it was an indispensable ac 
companiment of weddings. The monks used 
to dance in their dormitories. Swords, called 
dancing rapiers, were worn in the dancing 
sthools ; which schools existed in the Univer- 
sities in Evelyn’s time. In the Grand Rebel- 
lion, a clergyman was charged with having 
taught in the pulpit, ‘ that we ought to learn 
to dance, and that if we could not dance we 
were damned.’ 

‘¢ Hawkins notices dancing to a bagpipe, 
played by a domestick; and that no dance 
tunes are known so early as 1400, Sellenger’s 


the fife and drum. 
brother to the Duke of 
men danced corantoes and lavoltoes in the 
Court of an Inn. 
*¢ The most popular dances were, 
BRaw., the dance with which Balls were 
usually opened, Several persons joined hands 
in a circle, and gave each other contiuual 
shakes; the steps changing with the tune.— 
2. The Cuacone, supposed to be of Moorish 
origin.—3. The Coranro,CourAnTo, a dance, | daunces there was a continuitie of the moving 
according to Sir John Hawkins, resembling | the foote and body, expressing some pleasaunt 
running, and its tune the most solemn of all|or profitable affects or motions of the mind.’ 
the dance tunes.—4. The Country-DANCE, a| ‘‘ CHURCH-YARDs wereintroduced by Cuth- 
tion of Contra-dance, from the parties |bert, Archbishop of Canterbury, from what 
It is said to have ori-|he saw at Rome, A.p. 742; ‘but they were 
ginated with us; and about 1400 the com-|not universal till long after, and many le- 
mon country-dance was not so intricate as|gends were invented to show the sanctity of 
now. The Roundelay or Roundel was a kind | burial in them, nor were all of them at first’ 
of air appropriated to dancing, and the term|inclosed. “The Institutes of Lycurgas men- 
seems to indicate little more than dancing in| tion burial of the dead outside the temples, 
a circle with the hands joined,—5, The |The elevation of tents and bowers, and festi- 
CusHion DancE.—6. The FRENCH-MORE, or|vals held in them, was a substitution, ace 
TRENCHMORE, supposed to be a sort of long | cording to Huntingdon, by Gregory, for the 
‘country-dance, from the description by|heathen sacrifices of oxen, which instead 
Taylor, the Water-poet, who says, ‘ All| were to be killed for eating, We hear of 
hell danced Frenchmore in a string ;’ and } persons walking round them at night, sing- 
pagain, ‘A Morisco, or Trenchmore, forty miles |ing psalms for the dead, and notwithstand. 
awkins says, ‘ Every|ing, of fear of going throngh them at night, 
Pavan had its Galliard, alight kind of air,|an apprehension derived from the heathens 
Sir John | believing that departed spirits came out of 
Davies calls the dance swift and wandering, | the tombs, and wandered about the place 
where ‘ Five was the number of the musick’s | where the body lay. Indeed there is reason 
feet—which still the dance did with five paces |to think that the living desired burials in 
meet.’—8. Gavor. This dance, as far as re- | church-yards, that ghosts might be confined 
gards the general practice, is, says Hawkins,|to such spots. Another superstition, sup- 
scarcely to be traced beyond the time of Lully, | posed’ Druidical, is, that the ghost of the 
i. e. 1678-—9, The Hornpipe, the Greek Mo- | person last buried wanders round the charch- 
nocheros, called by Hawkins an English inven- | yard till another is interred, who then takes 
its name from an ancient{/his place. We hear also of dancing and 
musical instrument mentioned by Chaucer,}singing in them; of fighting in them at fair: 
made of wood and horn ; the Welsh Pid-corn. | times ; of persons passing through them pray- 
Jic. It is supposed to have been an|ing for the dead; of high roads running 
English invention, but the term is derived | through them, and of penitences performed 
from the Teutonick, Gieg, or as Junius has it,|in them. The custom of laying flat stones 
Ghiege, a fiddle, It is a favourite air, and] occurs in Cicero. A form of benediction was 
was adopted in most European nations. Jigs | provided for consecrating church-yards, by 
were danced by the buffoons in Bartholo-| erecting a cross in the centre, and four in 
mew fair, during exhibitions of Dives and] the corners; some churches had more than 
Lazarus, and Scriptural stories.—11. The|one in the church-yard. The graves are 
KissinG-DANCE, mentioned in the Spectator. | turned round to the south for the benefit of 
—12. Lavottoxs. Sir John Davies thus de-| Puters and Aves from the passengers ; and a 


long.’ —7. GALLIARDS. H 


made out of the tane of the Pavan. 


‘ A lofty jamping ora meus round, ii 
And whirl themselves with strict embracements bound, | ™nicants.” 
And still their feet an anapest do sound.’ 
—13. Minuet. Adam Smith says, that this} was robbed, on the Sunday followirg a priest 
dance, in which the woman, after passing and | ascended the pulpit, and after an exordium 
repassing the man several times, first gives] and narrative of the cireumstances, prayed 
him one hand, then the other, and lastly both, | for the conversion of the thief. When he had 
is presumed to have been of Moorish origin, | ended, the choir began the responsory, * As- 
and emblematic of the passion of Love, Haw-| pice vel congregati sunt inimici nostri,’ and ail 
kins says, that it has been generally ascribed | the bells were rung for a short time. It was 
to the French, and more especially the Poi-| also a custom among ecclesiastics, when they 
tevins.— 14, Paspy. A quick minuet, said to| had received injury, as robbery, &c. to put 
have been invented in Bretagne.—15. Passa-| the relics, images, cross, &c. among thorns 
MEzzO. This was a favourite air in the time of Jin order to excite restitution and provoke in 





round, to be traced nearly to Henry vu, 


re el 
rent from walking. ‘Varions dances were 
called Passameasures.—16. Pavan. This dance 
has been ascribed to the Spaniards, but Douce 
derives it from Padua, where Hawkins allows 
that the air was invented.. It was a grave . 
and majestie dance, pererenes by gentlemen 
in a cap and sword; by those of the long robe 
in their gowns; by princes in their mantles ; 
and ladiesin gowns with long trains, the motion 
thus resembling a peacock’s tail, whence the 
name.—17. Rounbs. Dances in a ring, coun- 
try-dances.— 18. SARABAND, brought into 
Spain by the Moors, Ladies used to dance it 
with castagnets in each hand.—19. Wattz. 
Very ancient, formerly called the Sauteuse, An 
author of the reign of Henry vit. speaking 
of the old dances, says, that ‘ the names of 
them were derived either from those of the 
inventors, or of the measure and number that 
they contained, or of the first words of the 
dittye, which the song comprehended, whereof, 
the daunce was made. In every of the said’ 


partleft unconsecrated, called Burial without 
the procession, for the reception of excom- 


* RopperyY.oF Cuurcues, When a Church 











Blizabeth. The dance was slow, little diffe-1 dignation. Gregory of Tours mentions a pries 
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who had been robbed prostrating himself 
before the shrine of the Saint, saying the 
chapter of the psalm, and adding, ‘ Letno 
light be lit here, no psalm be sung, most glo- 
rious Saint, until you are avenged of your 
evemics,and thé stolen goods restored.’ Hav- 
ing said this with tears, he threw thorns: with 
sharp points upon the altar, and going out 
placed others in the entrance. Sometimes 
the gates were merely fastened with thorns.” 


a 


Melodies from the Gaelic, and original Poems. 
By Donald Macpherson. 1 vol. 8vo. 
T. & G, Underwood. 


Ir would be calculating too much upon the 
diffusion of literature, to expect publishers 
to be able to read; and, sensible of this fact, 
we can often account for the appearance of 
volumes, the sight of which surprises less in- 
formed persons. That Serjeant Macpherson 
should have written these poems, is a‘ proof 
‘of considerable natural talent ; that he should 
desire to see them in print, is a proof of very 
natural feeling ;—but that our-worthy friends, 
Messrs. Underwood, should have overlooked 
the coarsely natural passages, pp. 144—174, 
and the still more offensive vulgarity, p. 170, 
is a proof that the axiom with which we set out 
sometimes applies to them. Yet, in spite of 
these sad blots, we are unwilling to condemn 
the poor Scottish soldier, merely because he 
does not display the manners and feelings of 
higher intelligence in education and refine- 
ment in society, He is really a clever ex. 
ample of humble abilities. His dedication 
to Major-General Samuel Swinton is one of 
the best turned things of the kind that we 
remember :— 

“ Sir,—I at length pal myself of the kind 

mission you granted me, many years ago, to 
iy ur Pope: your ter, Show Se find 
their way to posterity, it gives me pleasure to 
think that my esteem -for: your character, and 
reverence for your virtues, will accompany them. 
But, should they experience a different fate, it 
will add greatly to my disappointment, that my 
sentiments cannot be written on less perishable 
materials, and that the knowledge of my grati- 
tude for the many acts of kindness I have re- 
ceived from you, must be limited to a period of 
time so far short of my wishes.” 

With an allowance for the licence of rhyme 
in the Scottish doric, the following is a pretty 
pastoral love ballad— 





I. 
O long and dreary is the night, 
And heavy is rom Pi . 
And sad and silent are the hours 
When thou art far away, 
When thou art far away, my loye, 
When thou art far away ; 
O long aud dreary is the night 
When thou art far away. 


i. 
O sweet the blossom on the thorn, 
And sweet the new-mown hay; 
But, ah! to me no fragrance a 
When thou art far away. 
When thou art far away, my love, 
When thou art far away ; 
No more the summer smiles for me 
When thou art far away. 


1. 

O sweet the bonnie bloomiug heath, 
And sweet the morn in May ; 

But nature has no sweets for me 
When thou art far away. 

When thou art far away, my love, 
When thou art far away; 

*Tis gloomy winter all around 
When thou art far away. 


~A¥. : 
Then hasten, Donald, back to me, 
No longer stay .away ; ; 
Then cheerfully shall summer smile, 
And all be blythe and gay. 
No longer stay away, my love, 
No longer stay away ; 
But bring that peace [ never know 
When thouart far away. 
The Hunter of the Moor is another good 
ballad ; but we select the following, in con- 
clusion, as possessing most of the peculiar 
character of the Gaelic, from which it is imi- 
tated :— 
; CHORUS. 
My earliest love was Morag,* 
And still I love my Morag ; 
1 never loved but Morag, 
And ne’er can love but Morag, 


1. 

The tongue of slander may, love, 

When I was far away, love, 

Have whispered in thy ear, love, 

That I was insincere, love : 

But, ah! to doubt forbear, love, 
My earliest love, &c, 


ll. 
Canst,thou forget the wild wood, 
Where passed our days of childhood, | 
And where we wandered free, love, 
When youth was full of glee, love, 
And thou wert all to me, love ? 


Then how I love thee, Morag! &c. 
ul. 

Where Calder murmuring flows, love, 
To deck thy breast and thy brows, love, 
The gayest flowers, I chose ’em, 
But the daisy's whitest blossom, 
Looked pale on thy fair bosom, 

My earliest love was, &c. 


Iv. 
The swan shall cease to Iave, love, 
Upon the crystal wave, love, 

Phe griiss shall cease to grow, love, 
‘The streams shall cease to flow, love, 
Ere I forgot my vow, love, 

My earliest, &c, 

We now take our leave of honest Donald 
Macpherson. As critics, we have dared, in 
spite of his clan’s motto}, to reprove those 
instances ef impropriety which detract so 
much from the merits of his book: still, as 
an example of lowly talent, we sincerely re- 
commend him to.a favour more extended than 
his subscription list. Such a man in humble, 
if not difficult circumstances, deserves to be 
countenanced, 





* Morag and Mary are the Chloe and Phillis of the 
Gaelic. 
+ “ Touch not the cat, bot the glove.” 


ing, and we find it painted in a letter from 
«++. to Sir Edward Hoby, 
** Honourable Knight,—Hoping to finde 
pardon for my long silence, I will at this pre- 
sent embolden my selfe to resume that duty 
which I have so long dispensed with, 

** The Letter inclosed containeth, as you 
see, a recommendation of the Turke lately ar- 
rived, both from his quality and his errand, 
by that famous Murat-Rey admiral of Algier, 
being now a man of seventy yeares olde, 
who heretofore was as much renowned for lis 
exploits in the Levant seas, as ever Drake 
was for his attempts upon the Ocean. 

**For the person of this Mustapha, he 
seemes to me aud others that bave visited him, 
a manof a goodly presence and a gallant spirit, 
sociable, affable, and full of intertaisment to 
all comers, and one who to give the better 
content to those that come to see him) is cons 
tent to dispense with some of his Turkish 
fashions, and to accustome himselfe to ours, 
For being invited to accompany S* Thomas 
Low governor of the Campany to diner, I 
saw Mustapha sitt in a chayer at the bourdes 
ende, and drink a solemne helth to the King 
of Great Brittaine and the Grand Signor. 


14He hath bene two yeares in his Journey, 


having accompanied Mons‘; de Brebis the 
French ambassador, through: Natolia, Arme- 
uia, Soria, Palestina, Egypt, and Barbary as 
far as Algier; where indeed they stayed sever 
moneths, and where the French Ambassador 
by his meanes was in good bone to have ob- 
tained of the King there and Murat-Rey the 
Coral-fishing upon the Coast of Algier, which 
was flatly denyed him. With this denyal they 
weit both for Marsellis, where Mons*' de Bre- 
bis, for the courtesies he had received at, this 
mans hand in so long a Journey, promised he 
would make the King his Master acqdainted 
with the worthines' of the man and with his 
message, and then would come and fetch him. 
But, there Mustapha attended, six months, 
and heard neither by word nor letter from 
Mons* de Brebis. Hereupon he wrote to the 
French King that he, had the Grand Signors 
Letters, and that he hoped he weald not deny 
him the lawe of nations, but would granat 
him accesse and audience as the Grand Signor 
used to do to the ambassadors of all Christian 
Princes. The French King wrote an answer 
persuading him to returne back, and sending 
him a present of 1000 crownes. - Which pre- 
sent he refused, and did still peremptorily 
demand audience and his charges to be de- 
frayed, which in the end was granted him. 
His errand to the French King was for the 
release of 160 Turkes chained to the Gallies 





ELLIS’§ LETTERS ON ENGLISH HISTORY, 
(Third Volume.) 
Varying the character of our selections, 
the visit of the first Turkish Ambassador to 
England * presents a picture worth preserv- 





* “The panic which had seized on Europe at the 
close approach of the Ottoman power in the fifteenth 
century, fixed a jealousy which was not very quickly re- 
moved, Above a century —— before any of the Powers 
in this part of Europe could be persuaded to send a mi- 
nister to the Turk; and near a century and a half, before 
his accredited Agents were received at their Courts, 

** ‘The Tarkey Company was established in this coun- 
try in 1579, after Amurath the Third, upon a treaty be- 
tween William Harborne and Mustapha Beg a Turkish 
bassa, bad granted to the English merchants the same 
freedom of traflic through his empire as was at that time 
enjoyed by the French, ie Venetians, the Polonians, and 
the Germans. 





of sending an embas 


‘o the Porte from England, was 
first entertained. - - - 


for the English government and partly for the merchants, 





“ Harhorne remained as agent at Constantinople, partly | and Mary 


at Marsellis, the greater part wkereof Count 
Maurice released out of Spinola’s Gallies at 
the winning of Scluse. He saith he brought 
with him from Algier 80 French captives, 
wherof four were circumcised, and delivered 
them up freely at Marsellis, and yet in seven 
moneths aboad there he could not get one 
Turke released, Many other things he re- 
porteth of the perfidy of the French nation, 
by Mr. Edward Barton, and he, in 1601, by Mr. Henry 
Lello, who remained at Constantinople at least till 1605, 

“ The Turk, however, had no minister or agent, during 
all this time, resident in England, - - - 

“The Cottonian Collection of Manuscripts in the 
Museum contains numerous documents illustrative of 
the first intercourse between England and Russia: as 
well as one or two earlier Manuscripts of Russian 
History. 

“The greater part of these have been recently trans- 





“ It was probably u this occasion that the thought | cribed at the expense of the Russian government. 
ssador ti vale 


“The communication between the two Countries can 
hardly be said to have begun before the time of Philip 
; but it so ripened in the time of Elizabeth, 

that the Czar Ivan Basilovitch, in 1583, was even de- 





till about 1591, when he was succeeded as embassador 


sirous to have an English wife.” 
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and saith, he liketh neither their fashion nor 
dyet, their meat being so larded with hogs- 
flesh, as he could not eat of it. During his 
aboad there the King allowed him 15 crownes 
aday, and in fine dissuaded him, as did also 


our Ambassadour, from eoming hither. But 
all in vaine ; and so he gott a passe from Sir 
George Carew, and would not land at Dover 
till he had indented with Sir Thomas Waller 
that he should be defrayed during his aboad. 
He is come but slenderly attended, with some 
dozen of Turkes, wherof three only are civilly 
appareld, the rest looking like the ambassa- 
dors that, came to Josua with old shooes and 
threed-bare apparel. ‘ For his owne persone 
he hath many changes of garments very rich, 
and several turbants, and hath brought with 
him br er for presents or for a pledge in 
time essity, twenty one pieces of cloth 
of gold and silver, valued at 1000 markes. 
His emploiments, he saith, have been five 
times to Venice, once into Persia, once into 
Tartary, twise into France, and now the first 
of his Nation that ever came into England. 
Besides he saith, he was, some eight years 
ago, treasurer of the warres to Sinan Bassa, 


‘when Raab alias Saverin was won from nl 


Christians, and when Mt Barton our ambas- 


sadour was in the army. He had the charge} 


there (beleeve him who list) of 3600 Camels 
laden with checkins, 40,000 upon a Cainel, 
which being cast up do amount to 144 mil- 
lions of checkins, which is almost 50 millions 
of poundes sterling. As concerning his mes- 
sage mentioned in the Letter of Murat-Reyes, 
he saith, ther is much talke at Constantinople 
and Marsellis of English pirats in the Levant 
seas: bat he saith that in all his long joufney 
he eould meet but with one; nor could 4 
hear of any more, but of French and Italian 
Corsares as many as were haires in his bearde. 
This.ene English pirate, being, as I take it, 
one Captaine Warde, and, combined with the 
Turkes, he mett at Alger ; wher the French 
Ambassader requested Murat-Reys to moove 
Ward tobe favourable to the French. .*1I fa- 
vourable to the French?’ (quoth he) * I tell 
You if I should meet mine own father at sea, 
I would robb him, and sell him when I had 
done.’ Then Mustapha asked him whether 
he would command him any service into Eng- 
land for the procuring of his pardon, he an- 
swered tlmt he would never see England 
againe but would be buried in the Sea. © 

“ Mustapha desires to be dispatched, and 
to returne home not by the way of France, 
but by sea: but he will hardly gett his audi- 
ence till the King come to Salisbary. His 
table standes the Merchants in some’4l. a day. 

J e * * * * * 


Strand, this Tuesday “Yor, acentro cordis.” 
Morning, Aug. 1607. = 


The death of James 11., March 1625, forms 
a point in these historical documents, at which 
we may conveniently refer back, for the sake 
of enriching our Review with such insulated 
passages as have most attracted our attention 
in the correspondence of the preceding thirty 
years. These are very miscellaneous, but re- 
late to many curious matters which are cha- 
racteristic of the period, and may, we think, 
be agreeably perused with little other ar- 
rangement than merely that of the dates, as 


we have marked them in our notes. 

In the year 1595, we find the Head and 
Fellows of Trinity College, Cambridge, writ- 
ing to Lord Burghley for a loan of the robes 
from the royal wardrobe in the Tower of Lon- 
don, to wear in a tragedy, to be acted by 
then ; the increasing taste fordramatic com- 


positions, having, it seems, led both onr Uni- 
versities to encourage such representations 
with a correctness of style and propriety of 
costume previously unthought of. ‘ 

“‘ Among the Colleges, (says Mr. Ellis,) 
which i this‘respect led the way in the two 
Universities to the introduction of the legiti- 
mate Drama, Trinity College, ‘Cambridge, 
and St. John’s at Oxford, were remarkably. 
distinguished. A little Interlude performed 
at the latter College before. King James the 
First in 1605, is thovght to have. suggested 
Macbeth to Shakspeare. - - - 

“‘ Mr. Douce is in possession of three Ma- 
nuscript Plays, in Latin, performed at Trinity 
College in: the reign of Queen Elizabeth, 
which have never been published.” 

At the same College, on a visit of King 
James, in 1623, Mr. Meade relates in a letter 
to Sir Martin Stuteville— 

‘J will tell you a pretty Cambridge acci- 
dent as I am iademed, On Ash-Wednesday 
there is a Comedie at Trinity College. Where- 
upon the Spanish Ambassador and the Ambas- 
sador of Bruxells being at Court, His Majes- 
tie sent word that they meant to come both 

see the Comedy. The name of the Comedy 
is Ignatius Loyola, and, as I guess, the argu- 
ment according. Hereupon the Seniors of 
Trinity have been much puzzled, and have 
moved the Doctors to write to his Majestie 
how the case stands, and that either the Am- 
bassadors must not come, or the Comedie 
must not be acted.” 

That quackery was co-existent with the 
drama in those days is shown by many letters 
to England@’s Prime Minister, who. was 
greatly afflicted with gout. S 

“ Among the Lansdowne Manuscripts in 
the Museum, there are letters to Lord Burgh- 
ley from all parts of Enrope, in English, in 
Latin, in Italian, presenting him.with nos- 
trums.of the most infallible character. 

** How early in life- the disease.attackéd 
Lord Burghley does not appear; but a 
Mr. Dyon writes to him, with-a course of phy- 
sic and diet, as early as January the 24th, 
1573, the outside of which is marked in Lord 
Burghley’s hand Recipe pro podagra. The 
Lady Harington sent his Lordship some other 
directions Feb. 4th, 1573. We have an Italian 
Letter to him concerning a powder for the 
Gout, dated Dec. 12th, 1575. In 1579, a pre- 


-| | 8cription was sent to his lordship in Latin by 


Dr. Henry Landwer to ease his gout by medt- 
cated slippers: previous to which a variety of 
remedies had been sent to himin Latin by 
Dr. Hector, selected from the.works of Aver- 
roes, Johannes Anglicus, and Mattheus Gra- 
densis. In 1583 another Latin. letter came 
from one Nicholas Gybberd, who pretended 
he had found a tincture of gold to cure the 
Gout: and in 1584 an Italian Letter with a 
pressing offer of cure of another kind, trom 
one Signor Camillo Cardoini. - - - 

*¢ In 1592, one Henry Bossevyle wrote to 
his Lordship from Calais; offering, for a few 
hundred pounds and a piece of preterment, 
to furnish him with some plaisters, which, from 
the description, it might strongly be feared 
would have proved more paintul to the pa- 
tient than the Gont itself.* 
~& Boweville thus describes it: 

“rn hi e h 


t: 








7 ge t of the things that go to 
this cure, the Styll is used, and there are several waters, 
and severall things spred upon a certayne beast skynne 
made Jeather. 

* Concerninge the applyenge therof, one water muste 
bathe the place nere unto the payne, leavinge a joynte 
hetwene the place of payne and tlic place that is bathed, 





“ Lastly, the Earl of Shrewsbury sent a 
prescription. He begged his Lordship to 
make trial of the Oil of Stags blood, which, he 
said, with.a rare and great Virtue, had been 
serviceabie to himself. 

‘© Of the state of medical ‘science in the 
reign of Henry the Eighth, something has 
been already said; and the correspondence 
of Elizabeth’s reign shows that in her time 
it had made no advance. Gout, indeed, has 
defied the science of all reigns. But what 
will be said when Dr. Anthony Fenot. ad. 
dresses a solemn Letter of Advice in Latin to 
the Lords of Queen Elizabeth’s Council, for 
putting an end to the Queen’s tooth-ache: or 
what, when Sir Christopher Hatton the Lord 
Chancellor could transmit a ring to Sir Tho- 
mas Smith for the Queen, to protect her from 
the infection of the plague: ‘ I am lykewise 
bold’ are the-words ‘to commend my most 
humble dewtie by this Letter and Ryoge, 
which hath the virtue to expel infectious 
ayres, and is, as it telleth me, to be worn be- 
twixt the sweet duggs, the chast nest-of most 
pure constancy. I trust that when the virtue is 
known, it shall not be refused for the value.” 

[Accession of James, &c. in continuation, next 
week.] e. 
which muste be well moystned in one of the sayde 
waters, and theron severall other things spredde, with 
playster muste be layde upon the place so bathed, there 
to remayne xij. howers, and afterwardes there muste be 
freshe bathinge and playsters. , 

‘* For the operacion therof, the. paciente shall shortly 
fynde the humore stirred, blisters or pymples to rise out 
of the place where the playster is layde, out of which 
shall yssue the badde humore; some of whielt blisters 
wyll drye up, and others wyll unely breake out so longe 
as any parte of the hamore remaynethe. 

‘© When all the badde humore is drawne out, they 
wyll drye up, and the patient shall finde himself for the 
the present cured, by havinge the use of his joynts as 
— le as ever they were which were so afflicted, and 

rwardes shall feele no more payne of the goute.” 








—— 
SIGHTS QF BOOKS. ™, 


Poems appropriate for a Sick or a Melancholy 
Hour.* These poems are, we guess, from the 
same author whose Whispers we noticed last 
week ; but they are of too solemn a nature for 
a joke, though so very indifferent as composi- 
tions, that if one is not Sppropriately sick 
enough to read them, agreeably to the title, 
the perugal of a few pages will produce the 
desired effect, and fit any body for going 
thoroughly through-the: book. 


Hore Canore Subsecive,+ proves that there 
is something original yet left for men of true 
genius. Certes, we should like it better if we 
could understand it; but in poetry this is no 
great matter. Perhaps the Cosmopolites of 
Winton, to whom the volume is dedicated, 
know what it is about and admire it. For 
our parts, we can only illustrate its tran- 
scendent merits by one quotation, and we 
select for that purpose, if it can be called se- 
lection which is positively inspired by a sym- 
pathetic influence between the particular sub- 
ject and the whole publication, both pro- 
ducing exactly the same effect, 

THE BLACK. DRAUGHT !—</ Sonnet ! 
Thou sable compound, hail! Thou liquid weapon, 

So soon to travel through my twisting viscera, 
If ever I would have a cross wife step on 

Towards another world, I could not wish her a 
Much stronger dose against the loye of being 

Than thou, most odoriferous and savoury ! 
I’faith, methinks the bravest man on seein 

Or smelling thee, would shudder of his 

bravery— 





* Wellington, Salop. 12mo. pp.203. 





yf conveniently it maye be. Then muste a peece of the 
sayde lether be cutte conveniente to make a playsier, 





PP. 
+ By —,. Proteus. London 1824, Whittakers ; 
and Jacob & Johnson, Winchester. 18mo, pp. 112. 
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———— 
Nay, who on earth, in hell, or e’en in heaven, 
‘or instance Cesar, Satan, or Ithuriel) 
Would not by thy rentless throes be driven, 
Mortal or deathless, to desire his burial ? 
If so, then pity me, a wight so humble, 
At thy black frowns presuming thus to grumble! 


Oh! Oh! who says that paper and print- 
ing cannot be utterly wasted ? 





ORIGINAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
VOYAGE TO THE ARCTIC CIRCLE.—NO. II. 
(Account of the Esquimaux continued.) 
“Tne children, and even some of the grown- 
up people, particularly the women, after they 
had disposed of every thing they had, became 
very importunate beggars, stretching out 
their hands, and incessantly calling out the 
word ‘ Pillitay;’ which in their language, I 
understand, signifies, Give me something. 
The word ‘Taymo’ was alsoa common ex- 
pression amongst ‘them, and from what I 
could judge, it implies traffic ; for I remarked 
that they generally had something in their 
hand when making use of this word, from 
whence I was led to suppose that they were 
‘offering wliat they had for sale. But my total 


ignorance of their language may lead me to 


give a wrong méaning to their words; I shall 
therefore forbear to mention any more of 
them, although from the accompanying signs 


-we had reason to suppose that we knew the 


meaning of several of them. As for instance, 
when calling out the word ‘ cutty-swawick,’* 
which they frequently made use of, they 


-went through the motions as if using a saw ; 


from which we were inclined to believe that 
this was their name for that instrument, 
which probably they might be desirous of 
getting. Their language is harsh and gut- 
tural, and abounding’ in words that require 
the letters k and'gh, to express their sounds 
according to oft orthography.—The only dis- 
ease I saw. affiongst them was sore eyes,t 
~which complaint seems to be very common, 
no doubt owing to the powerful glare of light 
reflected from the surface of the snow. Man 

of our own people were, indeed, affected 
with snow-blindness last voyage, but by 
proper treatment they soon recovered. But 
as the natives must be subject te repeated 


attacks of it every summer, their organs of|(Which, as I have already 


vision will of course be very much impaired, 
and in many cases will probably become per- 
manently diseased, as appeared to be the 
case with ‘some of our visitors. - - - Their 
spears and ha¥poons were made of wood, 
and pointed with pieces of iron or bone. 
Those which they used for killing birds were 
by far the neatest and most ingeniously con- 
structed; for they were pointed with two 
pieces of bone seven or eight inches in length, 
and between two and three inches apart, 
and near the middle of the staff (which was 
abont four feet long) there were three other 
hocked-shaped pieces, fastened in such a man- 
ner that if they missed their object with the 
point, they had a chance of securing it with 
these side prongs. Both the point and the 
lateral pieces were barbed, in order to fasten 
mere effectually to whatever they struck.” 

* July 24.—In Huadson’s Straits, “ after 





** We have since learned, however, that ‘kiblook ’ 
is heir name for a saw, and that the word ‘ swawick,’ 


or’ sowick,’ signifies iron; so that it is probable they 


wee only expressing their ‘wish to get pieces of that 
medal, when we thought that they wanted a saw. So 
mich for the mistakes that may occur on first attempting 


ay unknown language.” 


‘* t One of the party had one of his hands disfigured, 


ayparently from being badly frostbittén.” 


; |most parts of it during that time. 


- round the ne.end ofthe upper Savage 
sland above mentioned, the ships were hove 
to, and a. boat sent from each with a party of 
Officers to make observations and take an 
excursion over the island. We were on shore 
for two hours and a half; and as the island 
was not above two or three miles in length 
and about one in breadth, we traversed over 
We found 
no inhabitants on it, but had unequivocal 
preofs of people having formerly resided here, 
for the ruins of huts were met with near the 
coast, on the south side. These were of 
a circular form, and about seven feet in di- 
ameter.t They appeared not to have been in- 
habited for some years. Several seals’ bones 
and reindeers’ horns were still, however, scat- 
tered about them, and a piece of a human skull 
was found amongst the rest. We discovered 
no inducemént, indeed, for people to live 
on this island, as the only animals we saw 
on it were a grey hare, a ptarmigan, and a 
few snow buntings. Its vegetable produc- 
tions were equally scanty and dwarfish ; nor 
could they well be otherwise, for upwards of 
two-thirds of its surface consisted of nothing 
but rocks, loose stones, and gravel ; so that 
what little soil and vegetation there was ex- 
isted in the valleys and along the banks of 
the small lakes which occurred hereandthere. 
There was very little snow on any part.of it, 
but~considerable streams still continued to 
flow from the lakes or pools of water just 
mentioned. The rock of which this island is 
chiefly composed is schistose sandstone. We 
met, however, with large blocks of what 
geologists call the oldest’ granite; that. is, 
granite having its component parts, ciz, 

uartz, mica, and feldspar, in large pieces, 

he feldspar was generally of a beautiful 
flesh-colour, and some of the quartz was also 
tinged a little of the same colour, but gene- 
rally, it was of asnow-white. Several pieces 
of inferior garnet were found in the miea 
slate, ut all those that I saw.were of a bad 
colour and full of cracks. Along the beach 
we met with several pieces of drift wood, 
generally: fir, and some of them bearing the 
marks of the saw and axe. The rise and fall 
of the tide here must be very considerable, 
for during the time that we were on shore 
stated, was two 
hours and a half,) it fell between thirteen 
and fourteen feet perpendicular; and I tasted 
salt water in some of the pools left by the 
tide in the hollows of the rocks, that were 
at least ten or twelve feet above the level 
of the sea, even when we landed, The 
variation of the compass was found here to 
be 52° west. 


© July 29.—We had the north land in sight 
all day ; and I remarked that it is here quite 
of adifferent character from what it possessed 
to the eastward, being mach lower, and its 
surface much more regular or even. Onr 
soundings, yesterday and last night,’ varied 
very considerably, and sometimes very sud- 
denly, being at one time two hundred fathoms, 
and shortly after bottom was found in half 
that depth. They have to-day, however, been 
more regular, being generally between sixty 
and seventy fathoms, rocky bottom. By a 
net fastened to the deep sea-line, at the time 
we were sounding, a great variety of the 
different species of vermes were brought up 
to-day, such as sea-urchins, shrimps, prawns, 





“ ¢ These ruins, if they deserve that appel!ation, con- 
sisted of so few stones, that I am inclined to think they 


—————— 
and various kinds of mollusca* and shell fish.” 
On the 3ist they had a second visit of 


Esquimaux, in every particular resembling 

the first party; and Mr. F. only mentions 

respecting them— 

* I must remark, however, that they ap- 

peared to be somewhat cleaner in their per- 

sons; and one of the women was considered 

a greater beauty than any of those we had 

seen before: her complexion was fair, and 

her face was so far clean, that the ruddiness 

of her cheeks was very distinctly seen. These 

people were, like those we had mingled with 

before, very clamorous; the words ‘ pillitay’” 

and ‘ taymo’ were in particular constantly re- 

iterated. The articles they had to dispose of 
consisted, like those that our former visitors 
had, of seal skins,+ harpoons, and spears of 
their own construction, and bags full of. oil 
and blubber. They had also“two large sea 
unicorns’ (monodon monoceros) horns, which 
were purchased from them. But. generally 
speaking, the avidity for traffic with these 
people was much abated, in consequence of the 
experience that many of the articles bought 
from the Esquimanx to the eastward were so 
filthy, that it was necessary to: throw them 
away. -- - I cannot omit, however, mention- 
ing a circumstance that occurred to one of 
them this forenoon, which tends to show their 
adroitness on the element from which they 
derive the principal part of their subsist- 
ence. One of them, by some mismanage- 
ment,{ whilst holding on by a rope along- 
side, the ship, got his canoe bragdhide too, 
when she immediately upset. e lowered 
a boat as qiaick as possible to go to his 
assistance, but notwithstanding the haste 
with which it was despatched, he not only 
succeeded in disengaging: himself from his 
canoe, but got astride en the bottom some 
time before our pegple approached, bim. 
Our boat brought him apd his canoe along- 
side again; and the sympathy excited by his 
disaster induced several persons on board 
to’ make him trifling presents, so that I 
imagine he went home better pleased with 
his ducking than if nothing had happened, 
- - - Whether these people are guided in the 
choice of their place of residence by the num- 
ber of seals that abound along some parts of 
the coast more than others, I cannot pretend 
to say ; but I remarked thata ergpter number 
of these animals were visible to-day than had 
been seen before in the same space of time 
during this voyage. They were frequently 
noticed in large shoals,§ gamboling on the sar- 
face of the water. The sea here is clear of 
ice as far as we can see in every direction, at 
least as far as regards navigation, for there 
are only a few loose pieces in sight here 
and there; and we seem now to be out of 
the region of icebergs altogether, for I do 
not remember a single instance these two 
or three days past. Indeed none of those 
that have been seen since we passed ‘the 
upper Savage Islands, deserve from their size 
to becalled icebergs. The character of the 





“* One of tie species of mollusca had a striking re- 
semblance, both in shape and size, toa eaitamber. Can 
it have any attinity to the species of mollusca@ called 
* beche de mer ?’’ 

“4+ These people got very little sale for their seal- 
skin dresses; for all the articles of this’ kind pur- 
chased from our former visitors were found to be full 
of vermin, consequently the greatest part of them were 
thrown overboard,” 

“+I learnt afterwards that he broke one of the 
blades of his paddle whilst alongside, and that this acci- 
dent was the cause of his getting apset.” 

“When several of them are observed together in this 








summer,” 


had been only temporary residences, probably in the} manner, the seamen call it a wedding of seals ; in allu- 


sion, no doubt, to their appearing so merry,” 
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‘land here is certainly not by any means 
adapted to the formation of icebergs, being 
generally low near the coast; whereas that 
where they are formed must necessarily be 
high and bold, and having deep water near 
the land to float them off. 

Southampton Island, Aug. 16. Lat. 65° 39', 
Long. 83° 56’.—The navigable passage is along 
the south shore of this strait, that is, between 


a quarter or half a mile from the coast of 


Southampton Island. The tide runs with 
great velocity through this opening, and the 
flood, it would appear, sets in from the east- 
ward, for we were from noon until six o’clock 
in the evening endeavouring to get through ; 
but the ebb tide being against us all that 
period, and the wind somewhat scanty for a 
considerable part of the time, we did. not 
effect the passage until the evening.* The 
rise and fall of the tide here is also very 
considerable, for a party, landed on South- 
ampton Island last night, found that it (the 
tide) rose twenty feet. The same party also 
found myriads of small fish near the beach. 
They caught a great number of them with 
some signal flags which they had in the boat. 
They seldom exceeded four or five inches in 
length ; and all of them that I saw answered 
to the description of the raw pollach, or cole- 
fish (gadus carbonarius, Linn.) A vast num- 
ber of white whales were likewise seen in the 
small creeks along the coast. The rains of 
Esquimaux huts were also met with, but like 
the generality of these remains, they indicate 
that the island has not been inhabited for a 
long time. 

“The magnetic dip was obtained here, and 
found to be 879 27’. As we were on shore 
only about four hours and a half, we could 
not of course go any very great distance in- 
jand; but evenin that time we noticed a greater 
variety of objects than .we had seen for some 
time past. The land, as far as we went, or 
indeed, as we could see, was, as I have already 
mentioned, low, and abounding in shallow 
lakes and swamps. On these we found num- 
bers of aquatic birds with their young; such 
as black and red-throated divers (co/ymbus 
areticus, et sepientrionalis, Linn. ;) the brown 
and white sarcelle, or little brown and white 
duck of Edwards (anas minuta, Linn. ;) and 
several Arctic and glaucous guils (darii para- 
siticii et glaucii, Linn.) Large flocks of golden 
and hawk’s-eye plovers (charadii pluviales ct 
apricarii, Linn.) were also seen; and phala- 
ropes (iringa fulicaria, Linn.) were very nu- 
merous here. I likewise saw a_ beautiful 
white owl (strix nyctea, Linn.) which was so 
watchful, however, that there was no getting 
within gun-shot of it; but of all the other 
birds that I have mentioned, specimens were 
procured. Eight reindeer were also seen ; 
but from the flatness of the land there was no 

sibility of our getting nigh them without 
ing perceived, and as the does had at this 
time their fawns with them, they were par- 
ticularly shy. We had also ample proof of 
this land having been formerly pretty well 
inhabited by the Esquimanx, for we saw a 
great many ruins of huts along the coast; in 
some places groupes of them, consisting of 
from twenty to thirty within the space of a 
hundred yards.”—They seem, however, to 
have been ouly temporary, and not winter re- 
sidences. 
“ Vegetation is here, considering the nature 





‘* * Ice is so generally the principal object of ob- 
struction, that I cannot help remarking its absence to- 
day as being a singular exception to the usual cause of 


ofthe climate, tolerably luxuriant, particularly 
in the swampy places and along the banks 
of the. lakes. The greatest part, indeed, of 
this land is covered with a black, loose, mossy 
soil, which produces, wherever it exists, some 
species of plants, grass, or moss, &c. ; but 
they are always very dwarfish, except where 
there is moisture. Of the minerals of this 
land the most abundant is limestone, of a 
slaty nature, and containing very frequently 
fossil shells and madrepore. Detached pieces 
of granite, beautiful white quartz, and flesh- 
coloured feldspar, were also frequently met 
with, but no fixed rock of any kind was tobe 
seen.” (To be continued.) 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
AGRICULTURAL REPORT AND KALENDAR, 


THE weather, since our last, has been unfa- 
vourable for the ripening process, either, of 
frnits, seeds, or roots, and continues moist 
and warm. Fortunately the main crops had 
been got in in good time both in Britain and 
Ireland, and every where the wheat has con- 
siderably exceeded an average crop. Turnips 
are growing most luxuriantly, and every de- 
scription of after grass; but potatoes are 
growing also, which is bad—it is not likely 
the crop of this kind will be dry, though it 
will certainly be abundant. 

The grand operation of October is wheat- 
sowing; on dry soils it will be got in well, 
because such soils work best, in the sowing 
season at least, when rather in a moist state; 
but on clays frequent interruptions will take 
place from the rains. It must be recol- 
lected, however, as some alleviation to this 
drawback on clayey soils, that when they are 
in a moist state the seed requires less labour 
in covering, and is more certain, of coming 
up quickly and regularly, On clays, in very 
dry autumos, it sometimes happens that a 
part of the seeds. germinates, and then dies 
for want of moisture to continue vegeta- 
tion, 








ARCTIC ZOOLOGY. No. II. 

CANIs LUPUS—Linan, 
woLFr—Pennant. 
AMAROOK—Esquimaux. 

Tue Wolf is another of those animals that 
inhabit the cold and barren regions of the 
North, probably to as high latitudes as the 
bear, for they are noted for enduring the 
bitterest season. Of this we have ourselves 
had ample proofs, having found (both this and 
last voyage,) that the coldest weather does not 
confine them to their holes or dens:* on the 
contrary, the bleakest, darkest, and most dis- 
mal nights throughout the winter, appeared 
to be those that suited them best to commit 
their nocturnal depredations ; for, on such 
occasions, they frequently approached so near 
the ships as to be seen, notwithstanding the 
obscurity around.+ I am inclined to believe 
that the severest winter does not compel 
them to leave the Polar regions; although 
at the same time there are strong reasons to 
suppose that they are less numerous the far- 
ther we go to the northward; for I do not 
remember ever to have seen more than two 


at one time at Melville Island, either in sum- b 





* I have said holes or dens, on the supposition that 
they have such places to retire to, although I never had 
an opportunity of seeing any of them. : . 

+ ‘The nights are seldom very dark, indeed, during 
the winter, on account of the brilliancy of the stars and 
the reflection of the soow, and when the moon is visible, 
it is unnecessary to say that there is no want of light 


mer or winter: whereas, during the winter 
of 1821-22, we saw no fewer than thirteen of 
them in one pack. These made their appear- 
ance on the Ist of February, 1822, being the 
same day as that on which we first saw the 
Esquimaux tribe that took up their quarters 
in our neighbourhood. From this coincidence 
they were supposed by some to be the dogs 
of these people; though such a mistake could 
only be made, under ordinary circumstances, 
by very superficial observers, or by persons 
who knew very little about Wolves when 
they saw them. The colour alone of ‘these 
animals might serve to distinguish them from 
dogs,—being all of yellowish white, except 
their back, which is of a grizzly colour; 
whereas three -fourths at least of all the 
Esquimaux dogs that I have ever seen were 
black, Besides the colour, the shape, size, 
gait, and pendulous tail of the Wolf, would 
easily enable a person to know that animal 
from a dog. And with regard to the natu- 
ral and anatomical distinctions between the 
dog and the Wolf, they are still more deci- 
sive. But it might perhaps be considered 
presumption in me to speak of facts already 
so well known; I shail therefore only men- 
tion two of the specific differences, namely, 
that the time of gestation in the Wolf is one 
hundred days; whereas the dog goes with 
young only sixty days, or, as commonly 
reckoned, nine weeks. The Wolf again, ae- 
cording to Cuvier’s Comparative Anatomy, 
has only nineteen vertebra inthe tail; whereas 
the dog has twenty-two: and on the other 
hand, the former has seven lumbar vertebra, 
whilst the latter has only six in that region, 
From these circumstances, then, it may be 
seen, that the apparent as.well as specific 
distinctions between the dog and the Wolf, 
are too strongly marked to leave room to 
confound the one with the other.—The pack 
which has been already. mentioned, never left 
the vicinity of the ships from the time of their 
first appearance, until they were all destroy- 
ed, being taken in traps set purposely for 
them:§ eleven of them were caught in the 
traps set by our people; and the remaining 
two by the Esquimaux, who lived in our 
neighbourhood at that time. They, namely 
the Wolves, appeared to be very hard pressed 
for food at the time we saw them; for in the 
stomachs of some of them were found pieces of 
cloth, and rope-yarns, which they had picked 
up near the ships. Hunger, indeed, had made 
them so daring, that they used to come every 
night to pick up whatever they might find 
amongst the sweepings and refuse thrown on 
the ice alongside; and not content with that 
degree of boldness, they one night had the 
temerity to attack and destroy an Esquimaux 
dog, which was in a snow hut within thirt 

yards of the ship ; and although closely ttc | 
by some of our people, they would not relin- 
quish their prey, but continued dragging it 
along, until two of our men got within be 
yards of them. On another occasion, they 
killed and carried off an Esquimaux dog in 
broad daylight, within half a mile of the ves- 
sels. About the same time they dragged an- 











+ This we found to be the case with two or thre: of 
the bitches at Igloolik. With respect to the Wolves, we 
ave had no opportunity of ascertaining how long hey 
go with young ; which I am rather sorry for, as I ind 
that there is a difference of opinion on this point: seme 
stating the time of gestation to be, as has been men- 
tioned,a hurdred days ; whilst others reduce it to seventy 
days, which I am inclined to think is the true perioc. 

¢ As we had an opportunity of seeing more of his 
pack than any other during the voyage, the followng 








delay.” 





if the weather be at all elear, as is generally the case. 


observations will be confined chiefly to them. 
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other even from the passage that led into one 
of the Esquimaux huts,* (where, I believe, 
their dogs usually lie,) but being immediately 
pursued, the poor dog was rescued.+ But what 
is more alarming to the Esquimanx, these ra- 
venous animals do not. confine their depreda- 
tions to their dogs only, but occasionally carry 
off and devour their children, An instance | 
of this melancholy nature appears to have | 
occurred.to one of the women belonging to 
the party that lived in our neighbourhood, in 
the spring of 1822; for she frequently used 
to tell us with a sigh, that a child of hers had 
been devoured by the Wolves. Among other 
circumstances respecting these animals, it is 
perhaps worthy of being remarked, that of | 
the eleven which have been already mention- 
ed as killed by us, nine were females. May 
we suppose this to be owing to the males, 
destroying one another, whilst fighting for 
the she Wolves during the season? The 
Arctic Wolf is about the size of a New- 
foundland dog, but having a longer head and 
stronger limbs; their tail, as has been al- 
ready mentioned, is long and drooping, which 
gives them a sly and cowardly appearance. 
Their ordinary weight seems to be about se- 
venty pounds, for one of the males weighed 
seventy-two, and one, of the females sixty- 
eight pounds. We also tried the temperature 
of several of them, which we found to vary 
from 102° to 1059, 


* This happened, however, in the night time. 

+ In the winter of 1822-23, another instance occurred, 
of a small terrier, belonging to one of the Officers of the 
expedition, being devoured by two Wolves that infested 
the neighbourhood of the ships. 











GREENLAND, 

In the last volume of the Transactions of the 
Royal Society of Sciences at Copenhagen, is 
a paper founded on the researches of some 
travellers who had’ ‘recently visited Green. 
land, which corrects an error hitherto enter- 
tained’ by several learned natural phiioso- 
phers, mere £ that Greenland possesses only 
twenty-four kinds of plants perfectly or- 
ganized.’ It is now well established, that 
there are above two hundred kinds of plants 
in that country. 





LEARNED SOCIETIES. 

CamsBrinceE, Oct, 8.—The following gentlemen 
were on Friday last elected Fellows of ‘Trinity 
College : —Thos, Babington Macaulay, Henry 
Malden, Frederick Field, and Geo. Biddell Airy, 
Bachelors of Arts. 
~ There will be Con tions on the following 
days in the ensuing ‘Term :—Wednesday, Oct. 13, 
Nov. 10, and 24, and Dec. 8, at eleven; and 
Thursday, Dec. 16 (end of Term,) at ten. 





: FINE ARTS. 
Captain Batty’s Views on the Rhine, &c. 
Pait ur. Published by R. Jennings. 
Tuts seties of Engravings continues to main- 
tain its criginal character for taste and beauty ; 
and weneed only szy of the plates in No. 111. 
that they strictly resemble in style and exe- 
ention those in the two preceding Numbers. 
They we, 1. the Ruins at Anderach, by J. Land- 
seer; t picturesque and interesting subject.— 
2. Methlin, by Charles Pye; of which we do 
not tlink so well. The splendid gothic tower 
of tle cathedral and the cathedral itself are 
magiificent objects, but they are represented 
in alight irreconcileable with their nearness 
to tle Market Place and with the tone of 
thatportion of it which is in front of them. 


tiful view,—the waving lines of the fore- 
ground and hill on the left, perhaps, a little 
mannered. 4. The great Square at Bruges, 
by W. R. Smith; a brilliant engraving, in 
which thé conspicuous tower of the Corps de 
Logis with its 533 steps of ascent, is aremark- 
able feature. 5. Ypres, by Charles Heath ; 
clear and cleverly detailed, so as to give a 


Chorus of Spirits. No solo ! ‘no solo ! 

Here ’s Quick-Silver—to go with the lead! 

Cho. of Spirits. Run run, oh! Good fan, oh ! 

Three charmed bullets—that hit the bull’s-eye ! 

Cho. of Spirits. Oh! my eye oh! Betty 
Martin oh ! oe 

Here’s abull’s foot—that was baited, and did die ! 

Cho. of Spirits, M.P. Gal. oh! Act o’ Paloh! 

Here are the strains—of a tortoiseshell cat ! 


perfect idea of the place and its chief Cho, of Spirits. Mow-wow—how! Ah! me- 


buildings. 





Der Freischiitz. Travestie.—By Septimus Glo- 
bus, Esq. With 12 Etchings, by George 
Cruikshank, from Drawings by an Ama- 
teur; and the original Tale whereon the 
German Opera is founded, London 1824. 
C. Baldwyn. 

WE are no friends to the Life in London 

slang, and are therefore sorry to see any 

trace of it (however free from ribaldry or 
indecency) in a jeu d’esprit like the present ; 
the foundation for which was so palpable to 
wit and humour, and the ornaments of which 
are so characteristic and Iudicrous. Stil! 
the Travestie is very amusing, and some of 
the hits truly laughable; and, therefore, 
though we express our dislike to the spirit 
and verbiage of slang generally, it is but 
justice to add that in this particular case 
there is nothing whatever exceptionable on 
the score of propriety and decorum. A few 
short quotations will suffice to show this, and 
also to exemplify the manner in which the 
piece is: burlesqued. Caspar has conjured 
the fiend Zamiel, for the purpose of intro- 
ducing Rodolph to him, as a substitute, and 
new candidate for diabolical assistance. 

Enter Zamiel in human shape, with burning red 
cup-and-saucer eyes and strong teacomplexion, 
black and green, mived; a Spanish hat and 
cock-tail feather ; mantle, flame colour ; waist- 
coat, and tights, ditto, tamatch ; boots of un- 
dressed leather, and a large plumbers’ melting- 
ladle by his side, Rodolp berrified. aes: 
Caspar to Zamiel, 

Rodolph, a gentleman, a friend of mine, 

Would do some business with you. in your line, 

He’s not been quite so lucky, here, of late, 

In shooting ; so, he wishes me to state, 

He shoots to-morrow, and— 

Zamiel, To-night ! 

At twelve! a witch cuts off the light! 

Full half an hour before night-noon 

In the Wolf’s Glen—attend! Be soon! 


Zamiel returns. 
Zumiel to Rodolph. 

What ho! young man! approach ! I must 
Not have this quailing ! Come here! Just 
Let me examine ifyour bumps 
Are trustworthy enough ! 

(feels Rodolph's head and exclaims) 

What lumps ! 

Here’s secretiveness ! here's ideality ! 
Here’s veneration ! 


astonished) 
Is this reality ? 
Zamiel. 1 never handled such a head! 
We’ll have a cast ! dismiss your dread ! 
(Zamiel turn’ away to depart.) 
Rodolph (with timidity) 
I think I’ve courage! 
Zamiel (returns, and feels again.) 
It’s mountain ! 
Remember ! at the Wolf’s Glen fountain ! 
The incantation scene may afford another 
sample. 
Caspar in the middle of the circle incessantly 
.| feeds the fire, and fans it with the Eagle’s 
wing, Rodolph restless by his side. 
Caspar (throws in Charms.) 


you-owe ! 

Here are the brains—of a cricket bat ! 

Cho. of Spirits. Bowl out, oh! Stump out oh! 

Here’s a thread of life—snapp'd ata rout! 

Cho. of Spirits. Hick, hack, hawk, oh! To 
grave walk oh! 

Here’s a fly’s eye—neatly cut out! [oh! 

Cho. of Spirits. Ya-ah-hip, oh! Answer whip 

Here are accidents—troam bad old ways ! 

Cho. of Spirits. Tread-Milloh ! Mac-Adam oh ! 

Here ’s some wisdom—of the good old days ! 

Cho. of Spirits. Ay, awe, hum, gh! Fee, faw, 
fum, oh! well | 

Here’s a Lawyer’s head—that man suits 

Cho. of Spirits, Mult. Com, Leg. oh! Sec. 
Stat. oh! 

Here’s his knewledge of men—in a nutshell ! 

Cho.of Spirits. Nihilorgan oh } Observation oh ! 

Here are hairs—from the tail of a faunder’d nag ! 

Cho. of Spirits. Woe—woe—he ! Woe, woe, 
woe, oh! 

Here are halters used—from the hangman's bag ! 

Cho. of Spirits. Sus. per Col. oh! Alla foll. oh t 

[Incantation ends—Enter B 
INVOCATION, 

Caspar (aloud.) | 

Now’s the time, and now’s the hour! 

Pull up ! we shall have ashower } 

Bellman (sings.) BRAVURA, ' 

Oyez ! (rings) Oyez! (rings) Oyez! (rings.) 

I summon every occupation, 

Trade, calling, rank, degree, and gtatiun, 

Of spirits, wind and weather 

Permitting, to come hither ! 


“ach 
With his hand t 
In his fist! - 
‘To ran and 

Go! 
When he’s bid, to fetch and carry ; 
To and fro, 
Between Caspar 4 old Harry, 


And all 

Manner of messages, notes, letters, 
Parcels, and other things, with care, 
As they, in duty to their betters, 

Are bound and ought to do, Appear, 


At your peril !. Huzzah !—Huzzah! 
Chorus, Huzzah! Huzzah! Huzzah! 
Caspar puts the ladle on the fire. 
A Voice from the ladle. 
All’s ready!—Hag appear! — 
Sweep thy way through the air, 
Direct hither the foul North East, ' 
That’s neither good for man, nor beast, 
With its blight and blast, 
Till the balls are cast, 


[Lxit Zamiel leaving Rodolph trepiduted—|'Therefore, without delay, 


Rodolph (a little less frightened, but much Eclipse the moon till all is blue ! 


Caspar! the melting waits for you! 
TRIO AND CHORUS OF EVIL SPIRITS. 
I’m a Yorkshireman, ‘ 

Brandy. \'mlanded quite ripe from Bordeaux, 
A prime piece incog. for a revelry! 

Rum. /’m from Jamaica—a word, ho! 
All’s snug ! 1’m above proof for devilry ! 

Gin. Ruin! let me be admitted ; 

Though I’m private—still 1 like this rout here ! 
Together. All’s right! butnothing’s permitted. 
Brandy. Hush! 
Rum. 

Gin. Hush! 

Together. We’\\ all run in and out here. 

Chorus, Rum-in-milk-titty, wer Bran- 
dy, witty tea, rum g0; [Bum, oh! 


ush ! 








3, Castle of Furstenfels, by J, Lewis ; a beau- 


Here’s Lead--from a parodist’s coffin that’s dead ! 





Rum-in-milk-titty, Gin-ditty ; Brandy,witty tea, 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








Enter Exciseman ; Spirits disappear below; exit 
Exciseman after them. 

Various monsters enter with a fire eye owl, and 
hideous howl. They approach the circle, and, 
restrained from passing it, surround its magic 
boundary in ceaseless motion. 

. CASTING THE BALLS. 

Caspar hurries the melting. —Enter Plumbers 

firing, with the corpse of the ArtilleryCompany. 
“Other strange sights and sounds enter, and 
mix with the assembled Demons. —— fans 
the fire with the eagle’s wing. Rodolph, un- 
able.to endure the agony of the crisis, fries a 
sausage for his supper; and Caspar folding his 
arms meekly over his breast, implores from the 
demons 
THE BLESSING OF THE BALLS, 
Demons chaunt. 

Blessemin leadem, bonum ladleum et soundem ! 

cum multis lignum firehot en verite mouldem ! 

formis' ballowax roundem! Antimonyballum 
mouldissime sesame circulum! Allaballa! Alla- 
ballum! Allaballa!lum ! 

Chorus, Aliaballa! Allaballum ! Allaballallum ! 


CHORUS OF DEMONS, 
It is our opening day. 
ad Sand our melting day ! 
a ye then, 
y merry, merry men, 
To-night's our melting day ! 
The incidents at casting each ball are in 
similar drolling and parody ; but we have only 
raom for the 5th. 


Batt 5. Neighing and barking ‘ old clothes !’— 
Skylarking—A wild chave.in the clouds; an 
* Etherial Race—Inhabitants of air,’ consist- 
ing of skeleton dogs muzzled, skeleton horses, 
| skeleton horsemen, with overulls and 
preservers, and Mr. GREEN from the city, in 
pursuit of a skeleton stag ‘to Bachelor’s Hall,’ 
with grave music accompanying the following 
SONG AND CHORUS, BY SKELETON HUNTSMEN, 
Bright Chanticleer proclaims the dawn, 
The Moon’s eclipse proclaims our hunt, 
‘The graves release their dead, 
The mon man lifig.up the wood, 
‘The d-springs from the lead ; 
The lady-corpses fury on, 
To join the ghostly crowds, 
And aff we go, with a ho! so—ho! 
A—hunting in the clouds. 
With a hey, ho, chivey ! 
Hark forward, Hark forward, tantivy! &c. 
No hill, no dale, no glen, ‘no mire, 
No dew, no night, no storm, 
No earth, no water, air, nor fire, 
Can do wild huntsmen harm. 
We langh at what the living dread, 
And ete aside our shrouds, 
And off we go, witha ho! so—ho! 
A—hunting in the clouds. 
With a hey, ho, chivey! 
Hark forward, Hark forward, tantivy ! &c. 
Oft, when by body-snatchers stol’n, 
And surgeons for us wait, 
Some honest watchmen take the rogues, 
To be examiued straight, 
We slip away {rom surgeons, and 
From Police-Office crowds, 
And off we go, with a ho! so—ho! 
A—hunting in the clouds. 
With a hey, ho, chivey ! 
Hark forward, Hark forward, tantivy! &c. 
Caspur, Five! Demons repeat, Five, Five! 
ey Five! Five! Five! Five! 
Clerk of the Works, &c. bevow, Be alive ! 
Be alive! Be alive! | 
But, after all, the grand merit of this pub-| 
lication is in the Designs, and in George 
Cruikshank’s embodying of them—for’ as he 
had shown us before how well he could em- 





ultra-characteristic, and provokingly enter- 
taining—any three of them are Well worth 
the price of the book. 





ORIGINAL POETRY. 


LES BAISERS. 
Bertin.t\—Book 111.—Elegy VI. 
** Oh, heav’n! your lips are like wrose, 
[ taste its fragrance in your breath: 
Even with the thought my bosom glows, 
Kiss me, or I shall burn to death. 
Again, again.” ‘* There—Bastt—there— 
Ten, twenty, all that you require :”— 
** A hundred insufficient are, 
A thousand will not quench my fire. 
Give me as many as the grapes 
That Pomar or Arbois display, 
Or golden grains that autumn heaps, 
Or sands of ocean’s broadest bay. 
Count me the number of the stars 
The moonless, cloudless night reveals ; 
Kiss me from when the dawn appears, 
Till twilight o’er the landscape steals. 
Yet, when the rosy twilight reigns, 
My thirst, my passion, is not o’er— 
The fever rages in my veins, 
And I shall beg a thousand more!” 
Opwdeurns. 
+ Called by the French their Tibullus, whom indeed 
he imitated and plundered without stint.—Ed. 





SAILORS’ SONGS. BY DICK WILLS.* 


The rose had sipp’d the early dew, 

And balmy sweets perfumed the air, 

When WILLIAM wept a last adieu. 

Upon the bosom of his fair : 

** Farewell! (he cried,) my lovely JANE, 
Though distant far across the main, 
This heart to thee shall true remain 

Till death its cords shall sever.” 

The morning breezes swell’d the sail, 

- His vessel aote gnats to view ; 
ut evening brougtit the  . 

And vivid lighteings soi thea Bes 

‘In vain the bil bw's Pree they brave, * 
Sinking beneath th’ oppressive wave 
Poor WILLIAM found a watery grave, 

And bade ‘* Adieu !” for ever. 





NED SPLICE was a tar as devoid of all fear [sea; 
As e’er swabb’d a deck from the spray of a 
He knew ev'ry rope, and could hand, reef, and 
steer— [he. 
Book-larning, why, lord, ’ttvas all dickey to 


. | Our Chaplain could spin out a very fine yarn, 


And bother each man in his mess ; [larn, 
Says NED, ‘‘ My brave boys, if your duty yeu’d 
Tis, ‘ Succour a friend in distress.” 
* Ne’er get drunk ! (says the Priest, with a wave 
*ot his fist ;) 
Never swear, never covet another man’s prog;’ 
But see him next day, when he’s cheating at 
whist— 
My eyes, ’tis a storm in‘an ocean of grog. 
Says Nep, ‘‘ Tiem ’ere maxims I don’t under- 
stand, 
We should practise the thing we profess ;”’ 
While the pray’r from his heart and the gold from 
He gives to a friend in distress. {his hand 
* The poet of Greenwich Hospital. 





THE CHELYENHAM CRIER. 
Old Stentor, the Crier, had pass’d with his wife 





Full thirty long years of contention and strife ; 

Her mouth was a bell, and her Billingsgate 
tongue 

Iu his ears, like a clapper, incessantly rung. 

But Plato, at last, changed the shrew toa ghost, 

And whisk’d her away to the Stygian coast. 


body shadows, so has he now proved how| (Qn tlie day that her bones were consigned to 


cleverly he can embody spirits. These twelve 
Etchings are in his peculiar and best style— 


the earth, 
More joyful to him than the day of her birth, 








Comes an order, in haste, he should cry through 
F Lady's Tost Dog, th sienate: 
ora y’s lost e ofacrown: . 
When the roaring old Blade thunder’d out, 
‘* May I die, 
“ On this day, for his Majesty’s self if ’'d ery." 
Cheltenham, Oct. 4, 1824. 





BIOGRAPHY. 

MR. SADLER, JUN. 
Ir is with much regret we record the death 
of this enterprising individual, who was 
killed on Tuesday week, by an accident in 
the descent of his balloon. He had ascended 
from Bolton le Moor, in very unfavourable 
weather; and has added another victim to 
the fashion for this unprofitable and aimless 
species of amusement. We knew Mr. Sapier 
years ago, and he was a very deserving and 
excellent young man, The servant who ac. 
companied him was much hurt, and had his 
arm broke. The balloon is believed to have 
been lost at sea. 





LIVING LITERARY CHARACTERS.—NO, II. 
Av@pwarwy 3° avextos ew xOorr yeyvelar edeis 
AAA’ w Aaiov 8 un WAEOvErat merc 3—Theognis, 
No man, ’tis true, can be at all times good; 
But many might be better, if they would. 
THE philosopher has said, that there is not a 
more noble object than a good man struggling 
with adversity: assuredly there is not a more 
pitiable one, than a man of talent and trans- 
cendent abilities, thrown down trom prospe- 
rity and affluence into the embarrassments of 
poverty. 

I have frequently thought on the fate of 
Hitarivus with the sincerest sorrow; he is 
one of that class of men, who seem to make 
it their study how far they may be able to 
assist others and injure themselves. His wit 
is’ always brilliant, wi 


is his peculiar talent, that he seldom meets a 
stranger without making him a friend. His 
parse, like his heart, is ever open to the 
distresses of his friends ; and many a foolish 
act of prodigality has he committed, under 
the false notion of being generous. 

The father of Hitarius deserted him when 
he was young; but, by the prudent care of 
his uncle, he was educated, and situated with 
a respectable tradesman ; and had he been 
like most men, his desires would have gone 
no higher than being successful in his busi- 
ness, and making his fortune. These senti- 
ments, however, were far from being conge- 
nial to his mind ; he was confident of talents 
that might place him in a more conspicuous 
and a more gratifying rank of society. 


As his mind expanded, and his reading be- 
came more extended, his aversion 10 com- 
mercial pursuits increased; and eventually 
he abruptly terminated his service: to his 
master, by leaving him, without any previous 
notice of his departure. 


With a mind ripe for enterprise, aml with 
that enthusiasm peculiar to youth, he lached 
into that wide ocean, in which so maty fair 
barks have been wrecked either by severe 
and unlooked-for storms or the fatal pre- 
sumption of their navigators—the sea oflite- 
ratnre: he had long been an author by clnice, 
now he became one by profession. 

Providence has wisely ordained that we 
should have most perseverance and counge 








at an age when we have least of wisdomand 


tit the usual con- , 
eémitant—ill-natures. fils<@aithers are the 
most gentlemanly and agreeable; and. sach: 
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experience : repeated failures only produced 
more vigorous efforts; the clouds of disap- 
pointment were speedily dissipated by the 
refulgent beams of hope ; and, by invincible 
industry, Hitarius gained that favourable 
opinion from the world, to which his talents 
entitle him. 

His fortune followed the course of his fame, 
both of which being considerable, soon enti- 
tled him to the respect and attention of the 
most elevated characters: he was welcome 
to the tables of the nobility, and they, in re- 
turn, complimented him with their visits, for 
the enjoyment of his conversation. Nay, so 
great were his attractions, that Royalty itself 
did not consider it too low a condescension 
to be among th of his company. He 
was a.member of a society composed of the 
most distinguished noble and literary person- 
ages; and many of his friends fitted up cer- 
tain rooms in their country houses exclusively 
for his convenience, when he should favour 
them with his presence. 

It was at this time that Himarius committed 
a fatal error, of which he will evermore repent 
the consequences. Instead of taking “ fortune 
at the flood,” and living mindful that a day of 
need might possibly at some time come upon 
him, he entered into the most exorbitant ex- 
penses ; and, instead of being contented with 
affording delight and amusement abroad, 
suffered himself to be seduced by the tempta- 
tion of entertaining as his guests those who 
were greatly above him inrank. This pro- 
duced his ruin for the time; and money 
which should have been husbanded with a 
view to his future welfare, was idly wasted 
upon ungratefal sycophants and forgetful 

atrons. He was suddenly involved in debt ; 

is difficulties damped the gaiety of his spi- 
rits; and@’his friends, finding him no longer 
90 fruitful.a subject of niirth, wondered what 
made‘liim so dull, blamed his extravagance, 
and gradually forsook him. 

Hizartvs has too late discovered the fatal 
consequences. of indiscriminate liberality— 
and every day receives the most mortifying 
evidences, that those who are the fondest in 
prosperity generally prove the most brutal in 
adversity. 

In the same houses where he formerly was 
told. to. consider himself master, and where 
his word was law, he has now to wait in a back 
parlour till “‘ the.gentleman is disengaged,” 
who, when he appears,is certain to receive 
him with a mixture ef: coldness and affected 
surprise ; and should his errand be, as most 
probably it will, to borrow a trifling sum for a 
few weeks, isstead of compliance with his re- 
quest, he has the mortification to hear along ad- 
dress on the importance and value of money, 
with occasioial mean and cowardly remarks 
on his own mproprieties, a slight apology for 
refusing hin, and, most likely, an excuse for 
not asking iim to dinner, because company is 
expected ; all of. this is said in a loud voice, 
which the servants may hear as they pass the 
door, whia is open ; and to complete his dis- 
comfiture, he is allowed to let himself out, 
because ke cannot afford to throw away five: 
shillings @ an insolent servant. 

These ire miseries the most painful and. 
galling tea sensitive mind; but, though Pity; 
inclines 1s to drop a tear for the sufferer, 
Justice, vhile we may despise her instru. 
ments, cmpels usto admit the correctness of 

the sentuce she has awarded him. 
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SKETCHES OF SOCIETY. 
GREENWICH HOSPITAL. 
The Barge’s Crew. 
“ Then stretch out and pull away, jolly boys, 
To the mercy of fortune we zo; 
We ’re in fur it now,—'tis a folly, boys, 
To be down-hearted, yo ho!’? 

Let me see—let me‘ see—who was the 
last man? Oh, aye, Jack Junk, Billy C—, 
and the grey mare; and that reminds 
me too that the grey mare is often the 
better horse ;—ax Sir —, else which on ’em 
carries the Admiral’s flag? But I sharn’t 
spin my yarn to-day, though I’ve got Junk 
to work upon, if I don’t tarn the winch better. 
Jack Junk was a man-of-war’s man every 
inchofhim. He was brought to bed—no, no, 
I mean born in an arm-chest, cradled in a 
frigate, rocked by the billows, and nursed by 
the Captain of the forecastle. He soon came 
to be a plaything for all hands, quaffed his 
grog and chewed his pigtail like an angel. 
As soon as he could speak, the Boatswain’s 
Mate tutored him in the vulgar tongue, 
taught him to wind his whistle, and whistle to 
the wind. At six years of age he had larned 
to read from the lids of bacca-boxes; and 
then he served as powder-monkey under 
Hawke, and took to squinting because he 
would watch two guns at the same time, but 
he supplied his own the best. His head- 
sheets were flattened in by a spent wad. 
Well, he went through the usual gradations, 
from Boatswain’s boy to Quarter-master, and 
always did his duty like a Briton. Jacks in 
Greenwich now, (for he lost his armin Duck- 
worth’s action in the West Ingees,) and we 
often cuff away an hour talking about the 
Barge and old times. Alongside of him, upon 
hthe same thwart, was Jem Headfast, asteady 
old-boy, who had beéa Formd-the-vther side 
of the world, and-ontside of the world, along 
with Cook. Many a midwatch he’s kept our 
ports open listening to his tales about their 
discoveries off Cape Flyaway, and drinking 
grog with the man in the moon; how he mar- 
ried the Princess Lotochechowquanquische- 
chino, sister to King Longtomjackjemjerryjoe, 
at one of the Society Isles ; how he convarted 
them all, and was going to be made head 
chief, when the Captain cotch’d him, and give 
him two dozen for running away; how the 
giants at Paddygonia were fifteen feet high, 
and carried their heads under their arms ; 
how the New Zealanders were savages, and 
eat human flesh, and he called them Anthony- 
popinjays, I think, or some such name ; how 
kind all the ladies were at the Sandwich 
Isles ; and last, how poor Cook was killed. 
Jem had a kindly heart, and after weathering 
many a gale and fighting many a battle, he 
was wrecked in the St. George 98, upon the 
coast of Jutland; but his life was saved. 
“ That was a dreadful night indeed, (said 
Jem;) onr ship lay struggling upon her 
beam-ends, groaning and writhing like a 
giant in the agonies of death, and the dark- 
ness which surrounded us was the dark- 
ness of the grave. Oh with what anguish we 
heard the shrieks and cries of our messmates 
as they buffeted with the waves, aud saw 
their dark forms for a moment while strng- 
gling on the white foam of the billows! and 
then the sea closed over them, and they sank 
to rise no more! The jury-masts were gone, 
and every. hope had vanished. Hundreds 
had been washed away by the breakers that 
beat over us, and the ship could not be ex- 
pected to hold together much longer. It was 











‘}determined to get the Admiral upon deck, 


for he had retired, as every exertion was un- 
availing. I and another descended through 
the sky-light into the cabin; the lamp was 
still burning, and threw its dim rays so as 
just to lighten up the gloomy scene. The 
Admiral sat in his chair, which. was lashed 
to the deck, his arms folded on the table, and 
his head resting on them. 
as we approached; but never shall I for- 
get the countenance. He was a father—he 
was a hushand, and his heart fainted with- 
in him. Only those who have been in 
danger like ours can tell the nature of the 
feelings of such a moment, when every 
blast is the seaman’s knell, and every wave 
a summons to eternity. He did not fear 
to die, but he thought of the anguish of those 
whom he should never see again. I yet 
see before my eyes the sickly paleness of his 
face and the agitation of hislook. We slung 
him, with a couple of ropes under the arms, 
and he was hoisted upon deck. The officers 
who remained assisted to secure him to the 
stump of the mizen-mast. A lantern was 
brought, and the few survivors who were 
near, clinging to whatever they could hold by, 
crowded round, and joined in the prayers 
which were read by one of the officers. Oh! 
what a moment was that, when every heart 
poured forth its petition in fervency of spirit, 
while death was waiting to receive his prey. 
Before the officer had closed the book, and 
while the Amen yet trembled on their lips, a 
wild shriek was heard from forward. The 
wave came like a huge mountain, curling its 
monstrous head, sparkling with foam, which 
rendered it more horrible in the blackness of 
the night—it struck the ship, rending her fore 
and aft, and engulfed us in its dark abyss 
There was a loud yell—it grew fainter—aud 
sll was hushed but the howling of the gale and 
the roaring of the billows. Myself and@legen 
others alone were saved.” Poor Jem, how- 
ever, was reserved for another fate; for, at 
the close of the war, he became an out-pen- 
sioner ; but, still desirous of braving the ocean, 
he shipped in a West Ingee-man, and made 
two or three voyages; but the last trip they 
were taken by the Pirates, and all hands 
murdered. Jem used to come and visit us old 
hulks at Greenwich ; and one day he told us 
a rum story of a North-country lad, appren- 
ticed to a Newcastle-man. ‘‘ D’ye see, 
(says Jem,) we were laying just below the 
Dock-gates at Blackwall, waiting for water 
in, when a Collier brig brought up, and 
swung alongside of us; and having nothing 
much to do, we went below to dinner. Well, 
aboard comes one of their apprentices to beg 
a little sugar. Taking off his hat, he pre- 
ferred his petition to a huge baboon of the 
Captain’s, dressed in a blue jacket and trow- 
sers, with a great furry cap, that was seated 
on a cask upon the quarter-deck. Jacko took 
no notice of him, except to grin a bit, while 
the poor fellow kept booing and booing, like 
Sir Pertinax Macsycophant in the play ; but, 
finding all his requests were disregarded, hie 
came forward, and was descending the fore- 
scuttle, when we demanded what the lad 
wanted, and whether he couldn't find any 
body upon deck? “Eh, (says Jock,) I saw 
the auld gentleman of a mate aft there—a 
deadly sulky-looking sort of a body too, but 
he would nae answer me.”—* Hush! (says 
the Boatswain,) he’ll hear you, That isn’t 
the Mate, but a passenger we brought home 
from the island of Jamaica. He’s avery rich 
sugar-baker, but dreadfully cross and spiteful 





—we’re all afraid of him,”=‘* Eh, be good 


He raised himself . 
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unto us! (returned the simple lad ;) are all 
the sugar-bakers like unto him? They must 
be a main comical set!” He was directed to 
go down the half-deck and take a little out of 
acask ; but he wouldn’t attempt it till one of 
his companions descended with him. ‘Eh, 
Jammie, (says the first,) did You nae see the 
ootlandish passenger body sitting aft on the 
quarter-deck ?” —* Na, Jock, (replied the 
other,) wha was it?”—‘‘I dinna ken, but 
they tellit me he was a sugar-baker from 
Jemakee ; but such an ugly cat-faced looking 
——Eh, Sir ! (taking off his hat on observing 
the monkey grinning at em down the hatch- 
way as if listening)—Eh, Sir, twas nae you 
we were talking aboot, but a WOE 
a sugar-baker in Soonderland, 1, Sir, we 
would nae offend your coontenance for the 
warld!”” However, no persuasions could 
induce them to come on deck till they were 
convinced that the gentleman passenger had 
forgiven them, and gone quietly to his cabin. 

pon the next thwart was Joe Henderson, 
him as is now Boatswain of the yacht building 


of the female sex. In the eighteenth year of ' 
his seclusion, his brother, Rinaldo, finds him | Captain Cochrane, the Siberian traveller, 
out, and entreats his company for a short {| was at Barbadoes early in Angust, on his way 
time at his hospitable mansion ; but the her- | for a pedestrian tour in South America; and 
mit is little disposed to accept the invitation, | particularly over the Andes. 
on account of Rinaldo’s daughter, a young; The French are an odd people: tliey have 
lady about the same age as his own son, and | set the death of their late King to music for 
whose introduction to the youth he possibly | the Pianoforte—the title ef the piecé is Le 
thinks may subvert the whole course of his | Roi n’est plus, Vive le Roi. 
previous education. This difficulty, however,| The Huns.—In a collection of materials for 
is at last got over by a promise of his brother, |a history of the Duchy of Brunswick, just 
that the damsel shall be kept a close prisoner | published at Brunswick, thie author, M: Bode, 
during their stay, and that her old governess, |among other interesting articles has intro- 
who is not the most amiable of beings, shall | duced some excellent disquisitions on the in- 
be let loose upon Colon on purpose to disgust |cursions of the Huns inte that Duchy.- He 
The visitors arrive |has discovered vestiges of the encanipments 
in safety, and of course the first thing that |of the army of the Emperor Henry, and of 
happens is an interview between the young |that of the Huns; and his discoveries are 
people. The lady is well satisfied with the |conformable to the memorials preserved by 
appearance of the gentleman, but he is per- | the authors of the thirteenth century. ‘These 
fectly astonished at so novel a sight as a beau- | authors, according to their custom, did not 
tifal girl, and expresses his astonishment so | fail to put into rhyme all that tradition had 
vociferously as to call his father to the spot.|handed down respecting the invasion of the 
An explanation of what he has seen is now | Huns in 932. In 933, they were beaten near 


him with all womankind. 


at Woolwich. Joe was a hair-brained, care-| asked for, and he is told that the lovely ob- 
less fellow, but open and free-hearted ; ready | ject isa ‘‘ Bird,” a “ Bird without Feathers,” 
for any-thing, so that it did but promise mis-| which account of the matter he naturally and 
chief. He was in the Triumph at the Mutity, | implicitly believes. After this the old Duenna 
and was bow-man of the barge. Well, when/is introduced, and succeeds in frightening 
Sir E— left the ship, the boat landed at} him almost into fits, until at last the young 
Sallyport, and Joe runs out the gang-board, | lady interposes, instructs her admirer in the 
while he observed a rough-looking Captain | “ art of love,” and the Piece concludes with 
waiting on the beach, who hailed their old) the union of the lovers, and the hearty con- 
skipper with, ‘‘ Good. morning, Sir Erasmus, | sent of the two wise brothers. To make any 


good morning.” —‘* Good morning, Cap- 


comments upon such a plot as this, is quite 


tain E—, (replied Sir Erasmas ;) understand | unnecessary. Something similar to it in ab- 
you are appointed to the Triumph, and I am|surdity was thrust into the acting play of the 


very sorry to say you will have a set of mu- 


Tempest, as altered by Dryden and Davenant, 


tinons scoundrels to deat with.”—‘ Never| and never fails to excite, the contempt it 
fear, Sir Erasmus, I am as mutinous as any| merits. In the present instance the atidience 
of them, and I have no doubt they will speedily | heard the Piece pretty patiently to the end, 


“gdistgyér it.” So after shaking hands he jutipedand then decided 





it. Of the 


into the boat, and they pulled aboard. Well,| acting we have little to remark. Madame 


the ‘hands were turned up, the commission 
was read, and every one expected a speech, 


Vestris Jooked charmingly as the Lady Bird, 
and Mrs. Hill, in the Juvenile Ourang- 


and a speech they had. “I'll tell you what/Qutang, played better than she sang. The 
it is, my men: I would advise you to keep a| author is said to be an officer in the artillery, 


sharp look-out, or Ili hang one half of you.” 
This made them feelcomical; and as soon as 
the Boatswain’s Mate piped down, a meeting 
‘was summoned to know whether they shouldn’t 
send him ashore again ; but an old Quarter- 
master advised to try him first, for says he, 
‘I knows the gemman—he came in at the 
hawse-holes, and understands what a seaman 


and from his fondness for. “ Ornithology,” 
we presume it must be the “ flying” artillery. 





ENGLISH OPERA. 

Mr. Arnotp concluded a very successfal 
Season on Tuesday. Matthews has been ex- 
ceedingly attractive, and no expense has 
been spared in any department of the Theatre, 


is; therefore it arn’t fair to shove him out of|to render it worthy the patronage of the 


the cabin windows.” This settled it, and they 
never had cause to repent of their delay. 
But I haven't time to tell you more now, 
Mr. Editor ; however, I’ll try and recollect 
something else about Joe and Captain E— 
and the old Triumphs, as, d’ ye see, they are 
all connected with the Barge’s Crew. 
An Op Satror. 





DRAMA, 
HAYMARKET. 
On Feiaay, a new Farce in One Act, called 
Birds without Feathers, was performed here 


Public. The last performance was for the 
benefit of Mr. Broadhurst, a singer whose 
ballad style is as fine and peculiar to himself, 
as was that of sea-song to Incledon; and 
who has richly merited the popularity which 
attends him, especially in the social circle, 
and where Charity courts the aid of Music. 





POLITICS. 

Tue defeat of the Ashantees in an attack 
upon Cape Coast, and the successful advance 
of a British force into the Apamese and Bur- 
mese. territories, display the mighty power 


for the first time and the last. The story of| of the British empire at its most remote ex- 


this little Drama, which for its strict adher- 
ence to nature and probability has in our re- 


tremities.—Reports of the defeat of the 
Turkish fleet and force at Samos, are circu- 


collection rarely been surpassed, is something |luted with increased confidence—The re- 


to the following purpose: Philip, a vener- 


strictions have been taken off the press in 


table old Gentleman in afwhite wig and a|France: the real cause of their imposition, 
hermit’s. surtout, has been unfortunate in his} and the certainty of their removal on the 
family matters; and the effect of this acci-| accession of Charles x., will be found in the 
dent is to induce him to retire from the world, | Lit. Gaz. of September 25th. See page 620, 


live in a forest, and bring up his son, Colen, 


iu absolute ignorance even of the existence | political journals have taken no notice! 





VARIETIES. 


Marseburg. The site of their defeat im 938, 
and the position of the castles of Hebezheim 
and Werla, which had been much contested, 
have been determined. In the parts of the 
country into which the Huns penetrated are 

ds, said to belong to the Huns (Hunen- 
hiigel,) tombs of the Huns (Hunéngraber,) 
and castles of the Huns (Hunenbiirger. In 
1754, some human skulls, rusty blades; and 
broken weapons, were discovered hear’ Wat- 
zum. 

Several coins have been lately dug up at 
the recently discovered Roman Villa, at Wig- 
gington, in this cotinty. They are all, we 
understand, of the lower empire ; and those 
we have seen are smail brass, and, for the 
most part, in a very bad state of consérva- 
tion. The following’ar€ ‘tie only ofies we 
have been able to décipher:—Two of Con- 
stantine the Great, struck abont the year 
308, and, as appears by the letters on the 
reverse, at the mint in London, ereeted by 
that monarch. On the obverse isthe legend 
Constantinus Aug.; and on the reverse §. P. 
Lon. One of Flavius Julius Crispus Cesar, 
son of Constantine the Great, who was poi- 
soned by order of his father, Anno Dom. 326. 
On the obverse is the legend, Crispus Nobil 
c.; and on the reverse an altar with a globe 
upon it, and Votis. xx. On one side of tlie 
altar is the letter F., and on the other B.: 
the whole is surrounded withthe epigraphe 
Beata Tranquiliitas P; .Lon.; (P. Lon. is an 
abbreviation of the words Pecunia Londi- 
nensis.) And oné of Constantise the Second, 
(coined about the year 339.) Onthe obverse 
is the legend Constantinus Jin: Nob.: c: 
and on the reverse a building surmounted 
with a star.—Ozxford Herald. 

The shock of an earthquake was experi- 
enced on the 18th ult. in Guiderland. It 
was accompanied by a rumbliig subterra- 
neous noise ; but, fortunately; lid no mis- 
chief. On the 9th July, a similar fhenomenon 
occurred at Eastport, New Brunwick. 

Theological Profundity.—Every \edy knows 
that. rowing is a favourite amusefent at Ox- 
ford ; and that the different boats\some with 
eight oars, some with six, someWwith four, 
are called by the names of the tolleges fo 
which they respectively belong as, The 
Christ-Churth, The Brazennose, The Mag- 
dalen, &c. Towards the close of\ast term, 
a young student, undergoing a pulic exami. 








col 2. of which, by the by, our well informed 








nation in Divinity, manifested thi grossest 


-jignorance on the subject. At Ingth the 
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Examinant, a good-natared man, and a friend 
of the student’s, and of course anxious to 
save him from the disgrace of being plucked, 
resolved to put a question in the answer to 
which no binnder could possibly be made. 
The question was, “‘ How many persons are 
there in the Trinity ?” To this the student, 
without the slightest hesitation or difficulty, 
replied, ‘“‘ Four; and a steerer.” The uni- 
versal roar that followed may easily be con- 
ceived. 

Vile Punning.—In the last Number of an 
ingeniotts contemporary Miscellany, it is 
announced that, instead of being published 
on every Saturday, as hitherto, it will, for 
the remainder of the year, be published only 
on the first day of every month. On reading 
this paragraph, ‘* a wicked Wag” observed 
that he was afraid the publication in question, 
which had been pining* from its commence- 
ment, was about to die. * How can you en- 
tertain any apprehension of that sort,” said 
another, -“‘at the very moment when it 
ceases to be weekly ?” 


* We suspect that there is some allusion here to the 
Editor’s name. 





TITERARY NOVELTIES. 

Colonél Leicester Stanhope is, we hear, preparing a 
publication on the actual state of Greece in 1823-4, 

Mr. George Soane is employed upon a History of Art, 
and Biography of its Professors. 

+ M.M. A. Thiers and F. Bodin announce a History of 
the French Revolution. 

Captain R. Southey, a Chronological History of the 
West Indies. 

Dr. Wordsworth.of Cambridge is about to publish an 
inquiry upon the question, “* Who was the author of the 
icon Basilike.” 

“ Tales of Irish Life” will, we are assured, appear 
on the first of November, with illustrations, by Mr. George 
Cruikshank, engraved by Messrs, Thompson, Hughes, 
and Bonner, in their best style. . 

A small volume entitled “ Suicide and its Antidotes,” 
hy the Rev. Solomon Rector of Dunstable, and 
author of various works, will appear about the same 


time, 

The Gaelie Dictionary, by. Mr. Armstrong; which was 
destroyed at the late fire at"Mr, Moyes’s, will be bat 
little Welayed “by the ident, publisher having 
made arrangements for the reprinting the lost sheets, 
at the same time that the other part of the work is 
going on. 

The Rey. Mr. Fry’s History of the Christian Church, 
which was also destroyed, is again at press, and will 
shortly make its appearance. A new edition of the 
Exposition of the Remans, and translation of the Can- 
tieles, is also m the press. 

‘The Rev. J. K. Pitman, of the Foundling and Mag- 
dalen, announces a course of Sermons for the year; 
eontaining two for each Sunday, and one for each 
holiuay ; abridged from eminent divines of the Esta- 
biished Church, and alapted to the service of the day. 
For the use of schools ‘and families. In one volume. 

he M ta Authenti¢a Anglix, Scotia, ‘et Hi- 
bernie, in 8 folio volumes, compi.ed from the Vatiean 
Library by M. Morini, has been completed. It is said to 
éontain nearly ten thousand letters, &c. of Popes, from 
the time of Honorius 11], (A.D. 1216) to a late period, 
and of the autographs of British Kivugs and Queens dur- 
jug the same extended epoch. 
_ Awork is annontnced, bearing the curions title of “ Re- 
Yelatious of the Dead Alive,” and said to be from the pen 
of a dramatic wuter. 

Mr. John ‘H. Parry promises “* The Cambrian Pla- 
tarch, or Lives ¢f the most emiaent Welshmen,” in one 
Volume octavo. 

An Original System of Cookery and Confectionary 
{English and Feeign), by Conrad Cooke, is mentioned 
&s nearly ready br publication. 

Announced, But I., to be completed in Two Parts, 
“ The History aul Antiquities of the Parish and Palace 
of Lambeth,” i Svo. and 4to., illustrated with copper- 
Plate engraving and wood-cuts. 

_Two thousagi copies of a pamphlet entitled Louis 
XVIIT. a son it de mort, by M. Alissan de Chazet, were 
sold on the firg day of publication. Paris teems with 
brochures combcted with the late events. One is called 
Relation, joutpar jour, heure par heure, des derniers 
momens de Lous XVIII: another, Prévis historique de 
We ie af. & foie XVIII.: and others of different 

es ; but allys well as medals, prints, &c. &¢. are pur- 
chased with abdity. — i 

Esop.—tin te preface to an Arabian tale, called the 
Saye Heycar translated from two manuscripts, and 
lately publispd at Paris, as a_ supplement to.a splendid 














edition of the ‘Thousand and one Nights, the translator 
says, “ it will be curious to seek for the origin of the 
analogy which exists between this history of Heycar 
and several passages in the life of Esop, such as it has 
been reported to us. Already have the fables of the Phry- 
gian Slave been disputed with him by the Sage Loc- 
man, an Arabian philosopher; now Heycar despoils 
him of his very actions! What will remain to poor 
Esop ?” In fact, from page 20 to page 36, this Arabian 
tale recounts, word for word, but as applicable to 
Heyear, all the details of the visit which Esop is said 
to have made to the court of Pharaoh. The chall 








which Pharaoh sent to the King of Abyssinia, demand- 
ing of him an architect who could build a palace in the 
air, and the ingenious means to which Esop, or, ac- 
cording to the Arabian tale, Heycar, had recourse, are 
well known. 

Euphorion of Chalcis—The life of this poet and 
fragments of his works have been published at Leipsic, 
by M. Meinecke ; who distinguishes him from another 
Euphorion, of Thrace, author of the Priapeia. Eupho- 
nou of Chalcis obtained the right of citizenship at 
Athens. He was the pupil of Lacydes and Prytanis in 
eats, and of Archebulos in poetry. At the age 
of fifty he went to the court of Antiochus the third ; and 
was made the Librarian at Antioch, where he died. 
Euphorion principally devoted himself to epic poetry, 
but he also wrote elegies and epigrauis. He also pro- 
duced some treatises on grammar and history. He was 
charged with being obscure in his expressions, and with 
using words in a forced sense. 





METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 
September. 
Thursday...... 30 
Oct.—Friday .. 1 
Saturday ...... 2 
Sunday.......+ ¢ 
Monday, ....... 4 
Tuesday........5 29°60 — 29°54 
Wednesday .... 6 29°47 — 29 30 

Wind variable, an easterly wind prevailing. Generally 
cioudy ; frequent rain.—Rain fallen | in. and ,125 of an in. 
Edmonton. Cc. H. ADAMS, 


Thermometer. 
from 40 to 69 29:59 — 20-4) 
esee 4 — GL 29:08 — 29 26 
eevee 44— 62 | 29:30 — 29-46 
29°69 — 29-79 
29°79 — 29-69 


Barometer, 





~c c. bee. 
on-street; Bell & 
_and Johu Cumming, Dublin. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Literary Notices sent to us must not be advertisements. 
On this point we have also stili to complain of many Cor- 
respoatients maintaining the anonyinous. When such are 
disappointed, they must thamk themselves, for disregard. 
ing our repeated warnings. 

We are so humble as to thank even “‘ Monitor” for; 
his admonitions, if well meant; though expetience 
teaches us to prefer our own course. | 

The Fireside must, at any rate, stand over, 

Th. RK,’ tirst communication was, for certain reasons, 
unused in its original furm. We shali be happy to hear 
from him again. 

H* will not yet do. 








ADVERTISEMENTS 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


In 1 very large and closely-printed vol. 8vo. 
pi: PERENNIAL "CALENDA 
PANJON to the ALMANAC; illustrating the Events of 


— 18s. boards 


Botany, Natural History 


Astrouomy, Popular Customs, and 
Antiquities; with useful i 


Rules of Health, Observations on the 
Weather, an Explanation of the Fasts and Festivals of the 
Church, and other miscelianeous useful information. B 
THOMAS FORSTER, F.L.S. M.B. &e. &c. Fellow of C. C. Cel: 
lege Cambrid e. Also, by the same Author, 
A Treatise on Atmospheric Phenomena, as 
affecting the Weather. 3d edit. in 1 vol. 8vo. 6 Plates, 15s, bds, 
Printed for Harding, Triphook, & Lepard, London. 

Modern Chemistry practically applied to the Manufactures of 

Great Britain.—A new Edit. Ce One Guinea, in bds, illus- 

trated with very numero on corre and Wood 


rous Engravings 
(JNE_THOUSA ND CHEMICAL EXPERI- 
NUFACTURES of GREAT BRITAIL 


MENTS and PROCESSES in the Useful ARTS and MA- | 
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» and CUOM- } 


everv Day in the Year, as commected with History, Chronology, } 
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TTRES. 655 
FrORGE ! ME NOT. A Christmas Present for 
1825.—The forthcoming Volume of the FORGET ME NOT 
will be ready for delivery early in November. Its highly finished 
Embellishments, twelve in number, are by Westall, Uwins, 
Corbould, Heath, &e.; and the Literary Department embraces 
contributions from many celebrated Writers, as Montgomery, 
Barton, Wiffen, Necle, Bowring, Cobbold, the Author of Do- 
blado’s Letters, &c. &c.—An early appl is ded 
to be made for this popular Work, to prevent the recurrence of 
the disappointment experienced last year by many, ou account 
of the cabneetion of a very large impression several days before 
Christmas, 

Published by R. Ackermann, Strand. pp. 400. price 19. 
Orders received by all the Booksellers in town and Country. 
Feasting without Danger. 

Published by J. Walker, 44, Paternoster-row: price 14. 
MEDICAL ADVICE, by Dr. CRELL and 

Mr. WALLACE, in Indigestion—Sedentary, Nervous, and 
Bilious, with the new French Remedies ; Whets for a bad Appe- 
tite, &c.; and numerous Prescriptions by Sir A. Cooper, Sir Hl. 
Halford, Dr. W. Philip, Dr. Broussais of Paris, &c. 

i y the same Authors, s 

The Oracle of Health and Good Living, from 
No. 1. to XIV. price 1s. each.—The 5th Edition of the early Num- 
bers is ready.——‘*‘ This work (says the Literary Gazette,) has 
much smartness and talent; weighty truths couched in pithy 
language; and many good receipts.” 

Both the Medical Advice and the Oracle may be ordered of all 

eoksellers, on the ist of every Month. 

HE NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE for 

October 1, contains, besides the usual varieties in general 
Criticism, Art, Science, &c. 1, Ruellura, a Poem, by ‘Thomas 
Campbell, Esq.—-I1. Auto-biography of Theobald’ Wolf Tone, 
No, a—-111. Penitentiaries for the Polite—-1V. Memoirs of the 
Ashantees—-V. Projects and Companies—--V1. Specimens of a 
Patent Pocket Dictionary—VII. The Touchy Lady—ViILI. Joshua 
Pinchbeck— -1X. Letter from Miss Indigo at Worthing, to her 
friend Miss Maria-Louisa Mazarine in London—-X. P. -talezzi— 
XI. Hypocrisy—XI1. Characteristic Epistles, No.3- Alll. The 
Revellers—-X1V. London Letters, No, 1—-XV. Letters from the 
East, No. 8—Grand Cairo—XV1. The Bride—XVIIL. Authoresses 
and Autographs, No. 2—--XVIII. The Cities of the Plain--— 
XIX. ‘The Mideni man’s Song—--XX. Sonnet to Greece--— 
XXI. Epistle to B. F— Eaq.; in imitation of Po: 

Printed for a Colburn, New Burli 
Bradfute, Edinburgh ; 

7 Price as. 6d. 
(THE HARMONICON, ‘No. xxu. 

Contents: 1. Quartetto—2. Duet, fram the Semiramide of 
Rossini, with Accompaniments for Piano-Forte, and English and 
Italian Words—3. Divertissement for Piano-Forte, Moscheles— 
4. French Song, Roubgsen— 6 Landler, fer P. Forte ; Beethoven 
—6, Divertimento for P. Forte, from the Euryauthe of Weber. 
—--Lite of Moscheles ; vy + Mme Coneert Pitch; Zingarelli; 
Beethoven’s reappearance in Vienna; State of Music in Ger- 
many; Foreign Musical Report; copious Review of Music; the 

ama, &e. ke. 

Weber's Freischutz.—Na. XX1. of the Harmonicon, containing 
the Overture, March, Hunting-Chorus, and popular Vocal Pieces 
in the Freischutz, has been again reprinted, and may be Wad of 
all Book and Music Sellers, price @s. 6d. Orders should evita: 
lerly spevify the Marmonicon Edition’of the Music of the Frei- 
achitz, es the price is less than th of the othef edi ‘ 

London: Printed for Samuel Leigh, % farang) iby 
V.. Blackwood, Edinburgh; Kh. Milliken, Dublia, all - 
jéHets and Music Sellers. Ae “ 

Published Monthly, price 3s. 64. by J. M. Richardson, Corn- 

ill, atid'to be had | nil Bookselfersin t ie United rec 

UCKINGHAM’S ORIENTAL HERALD. 

The Numbers of this New Periodical Work, on the Affairs 
wf India and the Colonies, which have already a ared from 
the press, contain, in addition to a large mass of information ow 
subjects of general and miscellaneous Literatare, with which its 
pages are agreeably mori re a greater number and variety 
«f original articles on the Politics, » and Admini 
ton of out Eastern Empire, than are to be found in any contem- 


porary publication within the same space of time. {t furnishes 
also the latest and fullest details of Civil and Military Promo- 
tions, Appointments, Births, Marfiagey, Deaths, Shipping Ar- 
rivals and Dep » Lists of P. ig to and from India, 
&c. &e.: making it 4 valuable addition to cba | private Library, 
public Lastitution, and general Reading-room in E : 
tul guide to Members of. Parliament, Merchant 
desirous of extending their views towards the East ; ai 
ceptable channel of intelligence to all families having relatives 
or friends now serving in that distant quarter of the world. 
Brewster’s Philosophical Jowrnal. 
No. Il. with § Plates, price 7s. Gd. of The i. 

EDINBURGH JOURNAL of SCIENCE, ex- 

hibiting a View of the Progress of Dieter in Natural 
Philosophy, Chemistry, Natural flistory, &e. Conducted by 
DAVID BREWSTER, LL.D. F.R.S, Londen, Sec. K.S. Edinb, 
&e, &e.: with the assistance of John Macculloch, M.D. &e.— 
W. Jackson Hooker, LL.D. &c.——Rev. John Fleming, D.D. &e.— 
William Haidinger, F.R.S.B. &c.—-Robert Knox, M.D, &e.--- 
Samuel Hibbert, M..D.—-Contenta: 1. Prof. Moll’s Life of Prof, 
J. H. Van Swiuden—Il. Dr. Brewster on the Pyro-Electricity of 








| Minerals—l11. Lieut, Gérard’s Excursion through the Himalaysh 
M i iV. Dr.) 





mist, Author of The Universal Receipt-Book, &e. 
Printed for Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave- Maria - lane, London; 
Oliver & d, Edinbargh; and J. Cumming, Dublin. 
* Of whom may be had, the same Editor’s Volume of 
Five Thousand Family Receipts, in all the 
Useful and Domestic Arts; price 10s. 6d. bd.; being a Volume 
indispensable in every family. 


BLACKWOOD'S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE, 
No. KCI. for Sept. 1824.——Contents: 1. Dr. M‘Crie’s Life 
of Andrew Melville—--11, Modern Listory of Italy—--IL1. Auto- 
Biography of Edmund Kean, Esq.—lV. Future Prospects of the 
World—--V. Letters of Mr. Mullion to the leading Poets of the 
Age. No.1. To Bryan William Proctor, Esq. alias Barry Corn- 
wall—VI. Autumnal Stanzas—VII. Letters of Timothy ‘fickler, 
Esq. No. 18. On the last Ediuburgh and Quarterly Reviews, and 
ou Wantiins ton Irving’s Tales of a Traveller—--Vill. American 
Writers “tk. tay Alcan jo Lessing's Laocoon, or 
the Limits of Poetry and Painting—X. Chapter on C hi d 





N, practically and experi- | 
mentaily detailed. By COLIN MACKENZIE, Operative Che- 


i‘Culloch on the Localities of some of the 
rarer Scottish Minerals—V. Sir Thomas Brisbane's 
owthe Inferior Conjunction of Venas—-VI. Mr. Harvey 
Circular Sterns of Ships of War—-VIl. Dr. F. Hamilton on the 
Plant with which the Natives of the Himalayah Mountains poi- 
son their Arrows—VIII. Dr. Davy on the Physical Geography of 
Africa—IX. On the Boilers of Steam Engines—X. Der. F. Ramil- 
ton ona . of the Kingdom of Pega—-X!. Mr. Walker on the 
Wheels of Carriages—Xil. Rev. Dr. Robertson’s Meteorological 
Observations, made at Oxford --Xill. Drs. Hooker and Greville 
on the Genus Tortula, of the Order Musci— XIV. Contributions 
to Pepular Science. No.2—--XV. Dr. Hibbert on Stone Axes 
found in Orkney, Shetland, and near the Humber—XVI. M. Ba- 
binet’s Improved Hair Hygrometer—XVI1. M. Le Chevalier Barg 
on the most recent Improvements on the Lunar Tables--— 
XVUL.. Mr. J. Hart on a Method of Forming the Curves for Re - 
flectors, &c.—X1X. Dr. M*Culloch on an Indelible Ink, aud on 
Bistre—XX. Mr. Haidinger on the Regular Composition of Crys. 
tallized Bodies—XX1. Hanstein on the Variation of the Maguetic 
Needle—X XII. Mr. Harvey on the Rate of a Chronometer, none 
the Inf of M ism—X n 


on the 





Ch. 4—XI. The Man-of-War'’s-Man, Ch. 12 and 13—X!1. Maxims 
of Sir Morgan O’Doherty, Bart. Part the Third— -X111. Works 
prepari ir Publicati XIV. Monthly List of New Publica- 
tions—XV, A i 


PP ¥P &e.—XVI. Births, Mar- 
riuges, Deaths, &c.——Printed for 

















Wm. Blackwood, Edinburgh ; and T. Cadell, Strand, Louden. 











rs XI1f. History of Mechanical 
ventions and Processes in the Useful Arts—--XXIV. Analysis of 
Scientific Books and Memoirs—--XXV. Notices of recently pub, 
lished Botanical Works—--XXVI. P. ding of Seci 
XXVIII. Scientific Intelligence, &c, &c.——Printed for 
Wa. Blackwood, Edinburgh ; and '‘T. Cadell, Strand, Londom 
‘No. lil. will be published on the 1st of January, 1825. 











THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &e. 





M OIRS of PAINTING. By W. BucHanan, 

.~Containing a Chronological History of the Importa- 

tion of res by the Great Masters into Great Britain since 

period of th the ab Revolution, with Critical Remarks 

and Sketches of Character of the leading Masters of the 
hools of Painting. In 2 vols. 8vo. 





BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 
Ina portable vol. pens oo. ppsine 15s. my vi Edition, thoroughly 
[XFORMATION a and Dik RBCTIONS for TRA- 








ce 26s. 
ed by R. Ackerman, 101, Strand ; ry to be had of all ERIRS.em ty aE By gee STARKE, 
ers in Town ent Ken mtry. Printed for John Murray, 
calipers aoe 
GRE aol be aie Ja nica, 14s. bds. Anew dition, p price ’ 
Su HOSE SE'COMPANION; com: 


general Course of Green-house and Conservatory 
= oe throughout the Year, Lemayony may ed the present 
saeaa and returning Plants to the House; with fa- 
wilier estenations age for the proper treatment wepatbas in Pots and 
x ans for the 
on s.—-London: Printed for Harding, ‘Triphosk, 
& on and John Harding, St. James’s-st. 
Ure’s Berthollet on Dyeing. 
oor vols. 8vo. with numerous ‘of I Na" 
Be MENTS of the ART Bye Ge with 
‘iption of Bleac meristic Acid, 
jitien. ay L, and A. B. BER’ TOLLE. Translated 
Irom Freuch, with Notes, and Egeevin s ges aie and 
entary, by ANDREW URE, F-R:S. Professor of 
the lersonian an Institution, G wre ; Author of The Dictionary 


for Thomas Te Chea 
side ind lb by all Booksellers. lacie: 












Peasiork from the Portuguese of LUIS DE 
CAMOENS ; be Remarks on his Life and prritingss Notes, 

ord Viscount STRANGFOR 
_~ © Privecd for James Carpenter & Son, bia Bond-street. 


1 vol. Royal 18me. boards, price 4s. 
METHODE facile et abregée, Batre apprendre 
et retenir Epiteive et la pe pronclogse & 
Published by Dulaw & Co. 37, So! 
Of whom may be hed alee, Vol. 1 inane, v "and VI. of - 
Ocios de Espanoles Etnigrados. Pr, per No, 3s. 





—" 


by the Author of The Sketch. Book. 
Bvo. Js. SWhins in extra bds. 
GALMAGUNDIS" or, tae Whim-whams and 
Opinions uncelot Langstaff, others. 
Ay Kniekerbocker’s ed, Be, ond of New = 
bi > Ti of a Traveller, ke. A new 

Edition, corrected and revised by the Author. 

Tandon: Printed by A Daviso.., for Than Tegg, Cheapside. 


THE L LECTURES of Sir ASTLEY COOPER, 


na: see xia Sec. &c. on the PRINCI. 
PLES and PRACTICE. of RY with additional paal Notes 
and Cases, by YREDEMUCK TY 
*. eee Pte Hospital, and to ue ie Ophthalsaic. - 
olum: 
es for reat & —_ ae 32, i 


Circle of Humour, 
Te CIRCLE “Of “HUMOUR; or, “Comic 
Panay. 31 descriptive of fog Character, and Manners, for 
——‘* Of the innumerable literary ¢ dishes which are 











Ing pod — 8v0. poe on pe — wt ph and = — of 


AS STATISTICAL ACCOUNT of the BRITISH | fesse! 
SETTLEMENTS in AUSTRALASIA; including the Cole 
nies of New son Wales and Van Diemen’s Land. With an 





gern “ ry ay wees age 


TH NATURAL HISTORY of the BIBLE; 

a Description of the rupeds, Birds, Fishes, Reptiles; 5 

cts, Trees, Plants, Flowers, Gums, and Precious Stones, 
<a in the Sacred Scriptures, collected from the l best ‘Au- 
thorities, and Mepeeeey arranged. By T’ HADDEUS MASON 
HA 8, Ie a He spake of 
trees, eat = which is in Lebanon, even a uato the hyssop 
that spri -y out of - wall. He spake also of beasts, and of 

thee apring es.”—1 Kings iv. 33. 





of ereoping ti and 
py Printed by C. Whittingham, for T. Tegg, + Tas Cheapside, 3 


Elmes’ Dictionary of the Fine ee —On the ist of August next 
= be published, “i nd to be contingss on the Ist day 
bh Seossoting onth, “dill com let 

A ENERAL and BIBLIOGRAPHICAL DIC- 
TIONARY of the FINE ARTS; containing Explanations of 
the ipal Terms used in the Arts of Painting, Sculpture, 
Arch ure, @ raving, in all their various branches; 
Sketches of the Rise and Progress of por? different 
Scheels: Descriptive Accounts of the best Books, and Treatises 

useful topic Son age therewith. 





on the Fine Arts; and ey 
By JAMES ELMES, M R.LA. Arhitect; Author of Lectures on 
‘ “Architecture, The 4 of Sir C hristopher Wren, ke 
bs omnes art Pp t, habent 
quadam inter 





es ee ’ 
sin 


rts, which, inciting 
dsomg volume 80: 







The 
Tw _~ ta d 
. e ap 
es epee ine Ane in lhe ot Aceon 
Landon Olives Oliver & a ee aud J. Cum- 
nde, Satire’ s Grammar of of the Elements of| bi 


2. OF Tiare Questions on the same, fo: 
the use of Schools and Students. In 4to. 
3. Blair’s Grammar of Natural and Experi- 


4. i Five Hundred ¢ Questions on ditto. 2s. 
_S. Shaw's Natare Displayed in the Heavens 


In 8. gl. 12s. 
Sh Shaw’s “Atias of Nature. Folio, 2/7. 5s. 


Lastest, ant ie: 





IN THE PRESS. 
a few ill be publi: sted, in 
Ravel's ny COLOMBI IBIA, in the '¥ Years 1822 
and 1823. By G. MOLLIEN, Author of Travels in the Inte- 
rier of Africa. ——— ed for Henry Colburn, New Burlington-st. 





which they offer to Emigrants, 

as well with hk = each ——— as to the United States o' 

America = — Can and Directions and Advice to Emi- 
nts. B; C. WENT WO RTH, Esq. a Native of New South 
ales.—— iS for Geo. B. Whittaker, Ave-Maria-lane. 


EWAN DERIN in 8vo. price 10s. 6d. in b 
THE ERINGS of LUCAN and. DINAH. 
A Poetical Romance, in Ten Cantos. By M. P. KAVANAGH. 
With a Prefatory View of the Poem. by M. M‘Dermot, Esq. 
wm  veckendh of a Critical Dissertation on the Nature and Principles 
aste, 
* Me Aire too mean the sacred muse areads, 
*’Fo blazon ’broad emougst her learned thron, 
., Fierce wars and faithful loves shall moralize m song.” 
The Faerie 
London : Printed for Sherwood, Jones, & Co. Paternoster-row. 








Bays i de: ayy 
Tn tom new Edition, enla: eds of 
[HE PHYSICIAN'S VADE-MECUM:  con- 
taining the Symptoms, Causes, Diagnosis, Prognosis, and 
Treatment of Diseases. a ae by-a select Collection of 


Formula, and a Ly 
ems HOOPER, M.D. &e. &e. 
Printed ae jomas & Gedrge Underwood; Longm 


Reet, Nee & Green; Samuel H hens G. & W. B. 
“Burgess & Hill; and Adam Black, Edinburgh. 
Of whom may be had by the same Author, 
The Fiat ¥- Vaile Mecum, 61.— ~The Ana- 
—— —— ial | Ex 





ee d to the read’ ~ Pe y iets 06 Rome sacs taaly Ch 

free o4 ade sgt yh oe ta mind, 

t to a joke is 

whet ¢ — Saeed is © ced a ee Fondon : Prin’ “ ted. fot 
ae 73s — and R. Griffin & Co. Glasgow. 





ARKS on ACTUR 
practical i’ REMA on FRACTURES at 
the Upper Part of the THIGH, and perience Fractures 
within the Capsular Ligaments with Critical Observa tions om 
Sir Astley Cesare —— t eubjects cv, Appatoes fr ow 
ne chp Upper Extremity im Memes of the Shoulde 


ei: on the Re-: ag = ed a large portion rn 
hra ; on the yo the 5; 
HENRY EARLE, F. aS. Aseistaht- eal .o St. Bartholomew’s 
Hospita! Deby: Se te the Poandling soupeal. 
__ Printed tor Th Re Thomas & George Und Underwood, 32, Fleet-street. 


~~ Richerand’ 's Pye _ pond by Dr. Copland. 


ELEMENTS « of PHY SIOLOGY. 

A. RICHERAND. Translated from the French by G. J. 

DE LYS, M.D. Fourth Edi with a anda : Son ‘Ap- 
ndix. By JAMES COPLA M.D. Lecturer on Physiology, 
‘athelogy, and ‘Therapeutics ; iting Physician on Queen 

Charlotte's Lying-in Hospital, ke, &c.—— fo! 

Hurst, Ree rown, & Green ; Baldwin, Cradock, & Joy ; 

T.&G. Underwedd ; Gi 8 W.B. Whittaker ; ——s & 

tae Duncan; Callow & Wilson ; Burgess & Hill ; aud 

5. Highley 








FORMULARY for the PREPARATION and 
M 


ODE cof EM Gseveral NEW REMEDIES: 
the Nux na er” pa os Prussic Acid, Strychnine, Veratri x 


the Active Privciples of Cinchonas, Eme etine, lodine, Ke. ; wi 
an Intred 2, theProgeh of Notes. By the late C. T. 
Tranclated from = END 





rion Ti ce 
Heer ies ng ni rables.—Iw@yo. pric 128. boi 


Cal rs 


‘a -* oe ew, ee with 
0 inclu th ie mportant 
Additio the Fourth Baition of ¢ Work. 

ee ROBLEY DUNGLISON Mab. de 





foe toy es, _ Printgd for Underwoos, 32, Fleet-street, , 
arian oat doe eroprem an sneee “angie we ‘Additions, 1s. 


> of Will Davivon sceptecy of ms Gadock, 
~ tit Inthe : Faee stim Cyadocks olume’ ” an 
Account nt of sb the various .poblished, b; by o: enn 
ree i Gonsslagiest MUeoriscions tee heveuns ehae 
ene 
di istics of Wii alls, with a List ‘of the P im each 
jocese 5 of Latin Surnames and Names‘ as they 
a = in Ancient Records ; & great variety of rone 


logical information 


In3 vols. Cr. 8vo. with e ed Portraits and Autograph: Ni c. 
Orsi NAL LETTE ERS, illustrative .of E 
LISH HISTORY ; including numerous Ro: — 
Autographs in he British M — a one or twe other Col- 
lections. With Notes and Illustra 
By HENRY ELLIS, YF. “RS. Sec. S.A. 
Keeper of the en ery ee in the British Museum. 

Mr. Eltis has perform task in a manner $0 satisfactory 
and so able, ay ur reepeet Mor his jud: 
high as it was before, has been greatly raised. letters are 
chosen with much discrimination, and not only throw strong 
lights upou many y inearess points of ¢ uumber of) shen wens » but, 











tions hitherto leveled: in inexplicable intricacy.’*—Lit, Garette 

* Of the value of such a collection as this, it is impossible to 
speak too highly; and the discrimination and ecg tee of the 
Editor are too well known to the public to need —_ ew gary Chron 


Printed for Harding, Triphook, & Segal ae 





Holdsworth, 18, St. Paul’s Church 
ipue'c CON’ uBU TIONS under the Signatere 
of Q. Q. to siege Work ; with some Pieces not before 
Bablicbed. ‘By the tate JANE, TAYLOR, Author of “ Display,” 
a = In 2 vols, Ay 


rere == be published, in 3 vols. 8v 
par if WHOLE WORKS and CORRESPOND- 
Sic THOMAS Ba aged NE, Kut, M.D. of Norwich ; 
~S meee and Observations, by Sir 
Denby De » Keck, Moltkenius, and 
emt “sy Ne eee ‘the Life of the Author, by 
copious and interesting Additions. ‘The whole 


es collated (jo many, instances,) with original 





bservations, b: 
LS. ember of ise Ww Werwerian Society of Ediuburgh. 

essrs. Riving- 
eS = ee ; ond : Whim Norwich. 


‘ition Sonne vol. 
joa Sau *iicrON Angi de DOCTRINA 


cumeetiA AnA suMN SUMNER WA. manc So bocre man- 


“an the same be published, uniform with the above, 
A ieatise’ on on Christian Doctrine. By John 
Original C. R. Sumner, M.A. 


Translated from the 
brarian and Histori: pher to lis ie"Majests and Pre’ 
Worcester.——Printing at the C ze University Press ; 





Charles Knight, Poll’ Mall East ; and sold 


Just published, by A. Constable § Co. Edinburgh ; and Hurst, 
FALLS SSOUTH AMERICA. The od Edit. 


in 2 vols. small 8vo. price 21s. 

2. A Tour in Germany i in the Years 1820-21- 
2. In 2 vols. small 8 

3. Swift's Works,” by Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 
New Edit. in 19 vols. 8vo. 81, 11s. 

4. Watt’s Bibliotheca Britannica, or General 
Index to the Literature of Great Britain and Iteland. Just com- 
ee emenna vols. 111. 11s. 


Stevenson’s Account 0 of the Bell eet Light- ro 


House. In 1 vol. Royal 4to. vings 

6. J Edinburgh ‘Annual Fe Register te 1823, Dou- 
ble colomas, 1 

7. Prize Essays and Transactions of the High- 
land Society of Scotland. Vol. V1. Piste, ¢ ne 

The Report on Friendly Sodietive. sep: 

#. Index to the First t Twenty y Volumes of the 
a and Surgi urnal, Ini vol 


idgment tthe Edinb 
tik oie x <s in urgh Gazetteer 


Jewitt's Kaventebes at Nootka Geen. 
IL Zoe, au Athenian Tale. Small #vo. 3s. 6d. 











| aera 4 we mee duces 0% pain 
nds, 
'S 
cpegen en Kopoe Tr eS istoxjan’ 
pent cS ee 
3 ° 
nené Me: pert he “rh > - 
Thee, Eaitor of yt Teal Book ledge. 
and | utility ofthis Epitome 


of Chro' History, require 1.0 reconimendétion from us ; 
itiva eae all desert iptions of percent” 





jacobin Review. 
Prigted for the Editor, 93 Cheap 3 ‘and sold by 

all Book 
Ini very Svo. vol. to be divided into 9-at the Purchaser’s 


optichs ‘tol — a two Sets of ‘lithe-pages will be de- 


iit LIBRARY ‘COMPANION; or, the Young 
_-~!< Guide and the Old Man’s Comfor in the Choice of a 
Library. ey Rev. T. F. DIBDIN, F. S.A. 

In this Work the Author lias endeavoured to furnish his Coun- 
trymen with a Manual tow ¢ acquisition of useful and va- 
luable, as well as rare and curious Works, in the several depart- 
ments of Divinity, History, atone ag 3 eee eae Travels the 
Belles Lettres, Poctry, and Mglish Drama. Prices of the 
more valuable and uncommon Works are notited for the conve- 
nienceof Purchasers. ‘T is also a Synoptieal Table of Con- 
a and a General Index. ‘A few Copies are struck off on —_ 

ie to = with theother Works of the oka meres pr.4l 
noting, Teiy ede alee comeres 3 
and joke Majer, Fle 
Maron ix Hier of Englah vr * 


HE HISTORY of ENGLISH POETRY, 
from the close of the 11th dw commercement of the 18th 
a — shich whe three Dissetations :—1. Of the 
Origin of Romantic Fichion in tgun Farope a, Outhe introduction of 
Learning into England—3. Ou the Gesta Rom! 





orem, by Thomas 
Warton, B.D. Fellow of ‘Triart: Scents ‘ford and of the 
Society of Antiquaries, and late Professor of im the Uni- 


numerous errors arising from ipattention a the or in 

transcribing the anther 's tog _, been corrected, 
while no a 3 wm, | in the textof the Author. 
London: rT; fo 73, Cheapside. 


Printed by R. Tay! r Thos. Teg, 





NDON: Printed Proprietors, 
_ by W. 2. ScRiPPs, at fhe he Liters; Office, 
Geigy Strect sol te by J. Ceeptii 8, Meulten Sires 
Marl laria Lane, Hill; 4. Black, 
Bieborsks Wk tt Phan, Gago 8 Chmtage Bub’ 











12, Lady Murray’s Memoirs. 2d edit. 7s, 6d, 





B, BENSLEY, Belt Court, Fleer Sthet, 
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